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If you can keep your head when all 
about you are losing theirs, maybe you just 
don’t understand the situation. 











” 


Cnsek-by-iowl with ‘Service with a smile” and ‘‘Early to bed, early to rise . . ., 
the American businessman frequently treasures a less famous but more pungent epigram. 


When Rudyard Kipling first wrote it, it ran: “If you can keep your head when all 
about you are losing theirs . . . you’ll be a man, my son.” But it didn’t—not, 
at least, to the American taste—tell the whole story. 


For the American businessman, like his fellow citizens everywhere, 
enjoys excitement and wants to be a part of it wherever it arises. 
Lively involvement in daily affairs is part of our country’s tradition. 
No one knows this better than the life insurance agent. As friend and 
counselor to the American family, he must understand—and be a 
sympathetic participant in—the hopes and needs, aspirations and anxieties, of those he 
serves. He is a full-time oy in the American way of life. 


The signs and slogans of business are 
footnotes to the history of our times. For & 
ninety years, the Provident Mutual 


underwriter has shared in American 
history by providing an ever-increasin 


smote th family wert batorte LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA.| 


our American freedom and enterprise. 





In 1955, two of the country’s most luxurious 
vacation spots will be the scene of Acacia’s 
regional agency meetings. Qualifying fieldmen 
from the eastern half of the country will meet 
beginning August 24th at the internationally 


Springs, West Virginia. 
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Again this year hundreds of Acacia Fieldmen will enjoy 
earned vacations at company expense as a reward for out- 
standing production. Many of them will also qualify for 
their wives. 


from ACACIA 





Greenbrier Hotel, White Sulphur 







Acacians qualifying from the western United 
States will meet beginning September 6th at 
magnificent Tahoe Tavern on the shores of 
beautiful Lake Tahoe in the famous Sierra 
wonderland of California. 


Acacia’s conventions offer an opportunity for healthful relaxation while serving to 
bring the company’s nation-wide agency organization together in the spirit of 
good fellowship and mutual helpfulness. Every Acacian who attends these con- 
ventions receives much valuable training and information to help him further his 
career as an Acacia representative. 


Excellent Agency management opportunities are available. Write to: 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harry J. Shaffer, Agency Vice-President 
Home Office, Washington 1, D. C. 
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y A Change 
TOTAL INSURANCE from 
Month 1953 1954 1955 1954-1955 
January $2,354 $2,586 $3,056 18° etna Li 
February 2,662 2,781 3,314 199) colonial 
March 3,389 3,426 3,777 10% columbi: 
April 3,246 3,185 $5,596 769, comnect 
+ . , an : contine! 
are Ou? S Pel La [ty Total four months $11,651 $11,978 $15,743 1%, rranklit 
May ; 3,121 3,286 guif Lit 
June 3,223 3,138 Jofferso' 
July ... 2,919 3,154 Kansas 
=10) 6c) Be 1 oe) OO] U Ons aD) August 2,851 2,944 Life am 
September 2,757 2,985 Life In 
October : 2,870 3,072 Lincoln 
/ ; ee , } November 3,038 10,271 \onum 
nquiries ~neiled December 3,735 4.085 aie 
philade 
: Year $36,165* $44,878* Travele 
' ' , 7 _ U. s. 1 
WA Fa ER a (; () REY ( (). TOTAL ORDINARY SALES West | 
January $1,653 $1,746 $2,187 25°, 
February : 1,725 1,857 2,179 17%, 
March 2,183 2,381 2,760 16%, 
April 2,062 2,190 2,486 14°, 
Total four months $7,623 $8,174 $9,612 18%, 
May 2,023 2,087 1 
June 2,112 2,160 ‘ 
July 1970 2,003 = 
August 1,847 2,018 Insu 
September 1,788 1,945 anal 
October 1,924 2,086 C at 
November 1,966 2,239 c 
December 2,215 2,459 Mar 
Y $23,468"  $25,034* gair 
FOO IO tok tek oo ‘ F 
- * oti 
. * TOTAL INDUSTRIAL SALES = 
* . Jenuery $458 $420 $503 20%, wa 
* rd February .. ; 543 516 529 3% up 
_ % March 593 565 573 1%, ! 
- April 553 539 525 —37, i 
* 2 Total four months $2,147 $2,040 $2,130 4%, wa 
* May 619 607 thr 
* . June 553 555 
oe July 508 520 
* * August 535 547 
* * September 528 535 
7 * ~~ October 572 598 
* * = November ... 559 563 
* * December 485 491 Z 
* 
* © . Year $6,506 $6,585 7 
* * 
* * : G 
* TOTAL GROUP SALES : SC 
+ : SC 
- * January $243 $420 $366 —137, Fy 
* Ba F .. © February 394 408 606 499, | 
* How can a company auditorium provide a special *&  jy,-ch an 613 480 444 —37, al 
° service to the community? Simple, when the company r April. Paste 631 456 {2,585 467% | d 
% makes it available for public use without charge. ia ice ait $1,881 $1,764 $4.00! 1279, " 
: Last year more than 70 meetings of charitable, social * jw sey ret = ; 
* andcivic interest groups were held in LifeofGeorgia’s *  )j,\, 441 631 , 
* Home Office auditorium with a total attendance rd August 469 379 
* September 44] 478 p 
x of over 10,000. *® October 374 388 
* * November 513 7,469 I 
. ad * ~~ December 1,035 1,135 ( 
* Spostirarece Company * 
Up a». ¥ 6,191* 13,259* 
: "recone awe : on § 
* . A ees $ * * Monthly figures add to smaller totals than yearly totals due to the ex- | 
* . ——" F ” clusion of credit life insurance and year-end adjisstments from the monthly 
* * figures.—Furnished by I.'fe Insurance Agency Mdnagement Association and 


Institute of Life Insurance. 
MORE THAN A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE + Includes $1,925,000,000 additional Federal Emplovees' Group Life. 


b) EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Best Ss Insurance News Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 





Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United States 
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life insurance stocks 


furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


Bid Prices 


Bid Price 


1955 Range May 
High Low = 118, 1955 
jetna Life Insurance Co. ........006eeee eee 204 168 195 
olonial Life Insurance Co, ........--..606+ 121 90 104 
Columbian National Life Insurance Co. .... 111% 8S 99 
connecticut General Life Insurance Co, .... 540 402 476 
(ontinental Assurance Co, ........6.+e.65+ 146 mM 143 
Franklin Life Insurance Co, ...........656+ 109% S4 108% 
Gale Dafe TRSUTAMCS CO. 2.0... cs ccccccccsdc 29% 24% 25% 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co. .... 7 83 93 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. ..........+- 1320 1190 1290 
Life and Casualty Insurance Co. .......... 32 27% 27% 
Life Insurance Co, of Virginia ............ 122 106 4118 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. ...... 402 352 378 
Monumental Life Insurance Co. ........... 95 87 91 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. ... 8S 74 86 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. ........... 110 78 100 
Travelers Inaurance Co. ......cccsccsccess 2500 1870 2330 
ae See SNNOe OR, ok coos ccanadscsess 154 121 140 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. ............ 72 62 65 


sales by states 


EVADA SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE OF INCREASE 
Nin ordinary life insurance sales in March with Mon- 
tana second and Idaho third, it is reported by the Life 
Insurance Agency Management Association, which has 
analyzed that month’s sales by states and leading cities. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 16% in 
March, compared with March, 1954, while Nevada sales 
gained 62%, Montana 49% and Idaho 40%. 

For the first three months, with national ordinary 
sales up 19% from the year before, Nevada also led 
with an increase of 71%, with Montana in second place, 
up 52% from the corresponding period of last year. 

Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 
rate of increase for March, with a gain of 35%. Detroit 
was next, with purchases up 32%. Detroit led for the 
three months with a gain of 26%. 


new directors 


Farm Bureau Life (Ohio): David H. Scull Annan- 
dale, Va. and Herman Walther, Goshen, Conn. 


Guaranty National (Texas): George A. De Mont- 
sond, Jr., Houston automobile distributor. 


Life of Georgia: J. Lon Duckworth, vice-president 
and general counsel, and Bruce Batho, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary. 

Massachusetts Mutual: Homer N. Chapin, vice- 
president. 

Midland Mutual (Ohio): Frederick B. Hill, Jr., 
president of Yardley Industries. 

Midland National (S. D.): Oran H. Kite, vice-presi- 
dent, Republic National Bank, Dallas, Texas. 


North Central Life (Minn.): Warren P. Knowles, 
Lieutenant Governor of Wisconsin and member of 
the law firm of Doer and Knowles. 


Prudential (N. J.): Owen R. Cheatham, president 
of Georgia-Pacific Plywood Co. 


(Continued on page 8) 


in Pacific Mutual’s 


TRAINING 
Process 


guided Marvin R. Carter (Spo- 
kane) in acquiring the profes- 
sional skill reflected in his 4 
years’ top rank standing in the 
Big Tree Leaders Club, his 
membership in the Pacific Mu- 
tual Million Dollar (in force) 
Club, his annual National Qual- 
ity Award attainment — and in 
his building of a sterling qual- 
ity clientele. 


Quality is the dominant 
objective in all Pacific Mutual 
field procedures. 


Pacific 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


LIFE Since 1868 » ACCIDENT Since 1885 + SICKNESS Since 1904 
RETIREMENT PLANS Since 1919 « GROUP INSURANCE Since 1941 
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“No, it isn’t CANCER... 
No, it isn t afAl AR 4 eee 
— ° . R! 
ge are beginning to realize that there is much need- 
less worry about cancer. For example, the American Cancer’s Seven Warning Signals ¥ 
Cancer Society reports that at a typical cancer clinic, 2. Ang core that deen net heal. 
where large numbers of people are examined, only about 2 Al setae tes te silat 
one out of every 125 is found to have cancer. - A lump or thickening in the breast or elsewhere. FE 


Thanks to medical progress, the spirit of hopelessness 
that once surrounded cancer has been replaced by rising 
optimism. This is based in part on the increased number 
of lives now being saved. Records of the American Cancer 
Society, for instance, show that skin cancer, discovered 
early and treated promptly and properly, is curable in 
85 percent of the cases. 

What developments hold great promise for the future? 
For one thing, there are the advances achieved in both 
diagnosis and treatment. Cancer of certain internal organs, 
for example, can now be detected by searching under the 
microscope for cancerous cells cast off into body fluids. 
This yields clues to so-called “silent cancers,” or those 
which have not caused noticeable symptoms. It is in this 
stage that the disease is often curable. 


One great hope of cancer research today is that drugs 
will be found to cure both localized and widely spread 
cancer. Already there are chemicals which can slow down 
... and even stop for awhile . . . the growth of some types 
of cancer cells. Today, however, only surgery and radia- 
tion offer hope of cure or control. 


3. Unusual bleeding or discharge. 

4. Any change in a wart or mole. 

5. Persistent indigestion or difficulty in swallowing. 
6. Persistent hoarseness or cough. 

7. Any change in normal bowel habits. 











While the sweeping search of science goes on against 
cancer, everyone . . . especially those who are middle-aged 
and older . . . should take these two wise safeguards: 


1. Learn the seven danger signals listed here that give 
early warning of the possibility of cancer. Remem- 
ber, these signals are not sure signs of cancer. 

2. Have periodic medical examinations. These are 
especially important because about 50 percent of all 
cancers occur in body sites that can be readily exam- 
ined by the doctor. 

Cancer still ranks second as a cause of death—but 
cancer is not hopeless. Even with today’s weapons, we are 
. .. according to the American Cancer Society . . . saving 
the lives of 70,000 people each year from cancer. 








COPYRIGHT 1955—METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 31,000,000 including Collier’s, Time, 
Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home I 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall’s, Wom- 
an’s Home Companion, National Geographic. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 





1 MApison AvENUE, NEw York 10, N. Y. 
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field underwriter, could 
he wish 6r MORE! 


- A fast growing, progressive company. 
. A definite plan for advancement. 
. Anew and modern contract. 

A liberal financing plan. 


. A bonus of $1.50 per thousand on paid 
business for NGA winners. 


. A bonus of $550.00 for receiving 
Cc. L. U. designation. 


rite: G. Frank Clement 


’ 
Chorge of Agencies agin, 


INSURANCE 


Roanoke 10, Virginia 


COMPANY, INC, 


Paul C. Buford, President 








new directors—rom page 5 


Union Casualty and Life (N. Y.): J. Howard Mc- 


Grath, attorney-general of the United States in the 
Truman Administration, former Governor of Rhode 
Island and Senator from that state, and presently 
a partner in the law firm of McGrath and Brown, 
Washington, D. C.; Herbert S. Greenwald, president 
of the Herbert Realty and Construction Company, 
Chicago, Ill.; Jacob H. Mason, Administrator of 


Ross Sanitarium, Brentwood, L. I.; Norman D. 
Gribbons, Director of Ross Sanitarium and an execu- 
tive in several prominent New York businesses; 
John M. Sapinsley, president of the Crescent Com- 
pany, Inc., Pawtucket, R. I.; Marcus D. Mason, 
prominent professional underwriter, New York, 
N. Y.; Sidney Marks, executive vice-president of 
the M & M Transportation Company, Somerville, 
Mass.; Solomon M. Strausberg, president of Inter- 
boro Circuit, Inc., New York, N. Y.; Alfred Weber, 
Treasurer of American International Underwriters, 
New York, N. Y.; and Max Schorr, prominent New 
York attorney. 


Union Mutual (Maine): Dr. Charles Franklin Phil- 
lips, president of Bates College, Lewiston, Maine. 


Wabash Life (Ind.): Walter V. Eskew, Martins- 
ville, Ind. and Charles V. Sage, M.D., Richmond, 
Ind. 


company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments th, igh 

out the United States and Canada in recent months appear: 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted, 
and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


ALABAMA Licensed 
Home Trust Life Insurance Co...........Montgomery, Ala. 
John Marshall Life Insurance Co.......... Birmingham, Ala. 
Life & Accident Ins. Co. of Alabama.......... Gadsden, Ala, 
Admitted 
Service Life Insurance Company....... Forth Worth, Texas 
ARIZONA Licensed 
Colonial Life & Casualty Company........... Phoenix, Ariz 
Frontier Assurance Company................ Phoenix, Ariz 
National Security Life Insurance Company... Phoenix, Ariz, 
Pacific Life Insurance Company............. Phoenix, Ariz. 
Admitted 
United Insurance Co. of America............... Chicago, II] 
Western National Life Insurance Co........Amarillo, Texas 
ARKANSAS Admitted 
Great Southern Life Insurance Co........... Houston, Texas 
COLORADO Admitted 
Great American Reserve Insurance Co......... Dallas, Texas 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
Interstate Life Insurance Company........... Newark, N. | 
DELAW ARE Admitted 
Union Bankers Insurance Company........... Dallas, Texa 
Western & Southern Life Insurance......... Cincinnati, Ohi 
GEORGIA Incorporated 
Southern Bankers Life Ins. Co..............Manchester, Ga 
Union National Life Ins. Co..................004 Atlanta, Ga 
Examined 
General Life Ins. Co. of America............... Atlanta, Ga 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Caeeet, Tale COMO s 5. Sic ib oh enc ns ses 


Farmers New World Life Ins. Co 
MARYLAND Incorporated 

Beacon Life Insurance Company............. Baltimore, Md 

Admitted 

Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp.............. Richmond, Va 

Interstate Life Insurance Co................. Newark, N. | 

Western & Southern Life Ins. Co........... Cincinnati, Ohi 

Examined 

American Life Insurance Co................ Baltimore, M 
MASSACHUSETTS Examined 

Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co............. Boston, Mass 
MICHIGAN Admitted 

Cie Eepty Like Insurance Co. ..66.05:00 5 iti cencs es 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 

Bankers Security Life Insurance Co....Oklahoma City, Okla 
NEVADA Admitted 

Service Life Insurance Company........ Fort Worth, Texa 
NEW JERSEY Admitted 

Farm Family Life Insurance Company......... Albany, N. \ 

State Farm Life Insurance Company....... Bloomington, I!! 


Croatian Fraternal Union of America....... Pittsburgh, Pal 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Licensed 


Central Life Insurance Company........... Charlotte, N. CJ 


Admitted 
Gulf Life Insurance Company............. Jacksonville, Fla 
NORTH DAKOTA ~* Admitted 
American General Life Insurance Co........ Houston, Texas 
Monarch Life Insurance Company........Springfield, Mass 
Professional & Business Men’s Life Ins. Co.... Denver, Colo 
Volunteer State Life Insurance Co....... Chattanooga, Ten 


OHIO Examined 
First Catholic Slovak Union of the U. S. A...Cleveland, Ohio 
National Masonic Provident Assn.......... Mansfield, Ohio 


OREGON Admitted 
Matson Assurance Company.......... San Francisco, Calif. 


Best’s Life New 
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| News 


s WYOMING 


NNSYLVANIA Examined ; 
7 yivenia Life Insurance Company..... Philadelphia, Pa. 


TEXAS ___ Licensed . Ere 
American Guaranty Life, H.& A, ins. Co... .. . Austin, Texas 
Broadway Life Insurance Company...... Big Spring, Texas 
Cardinal Life Insurance Company.......... Lubbock, Texas 
Cedar Springs Life Insurance Company...... Texas 
Corvette Life Insurance Company........ wk k Texas 
David Crockett Life Insurance Co....... Fort Worth, Texas 
First Continental Life & Acc. Ins, Co........ Houston, Texas 
First Texas State Insurance Co............. Houston, Texas 
Fortune Life Insurance Company........... Lubbock, Texas 
Greenwood Life Insurance Company..... Fort Worth, Texas 
Home Protective Life Insurance Co...... Fort Worth, Texas 
Houston National Life Insurance Co........ Houston, Texas 
Latin American Life Insurance Co.......... Lubbock, Texas 
Mayflower National Life Ins. Co.............. Texas 
National Investment Life Ins. Co............. Texas 
Navajo Life Insurance Company........... Lubbock, Texas 
Pacific American Life Insurance Co......... Houston, Texas 
Physicians Life & Acc. Ins. Co, of America....Dallas, Texas 
Southern Equitable Life Insurance Co....... Houston, Texas 
States General Life Insurance Company ...... Texas 
Texas General Life Insurance Co...West Lake Hills, Texas 
Texas Secured Life Insurance Company..... Temple, Texas 
Three Americas Life Insurance Co....... Olmos Park, Texas 
Tropical Life Insurance Company........... Lubbock, Texas 


_ Admitted : 
American Reserve Life Insurance Co......... Omaha, Nebr. 
Beacon Life Insurance Company...... Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Withdrawing ; 
West Coast Life Insurance Co......... San Francisco, Calif. 
Revocation 
Bankers Security Life Insurance Co...Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Reinsured or Dissolved 
American Home Mutual Life Ins. Co Texas 
Combined States Mutual Life Ins. Co....... Houston, Texas 
Gold Star Life Insurance Company...Corpus Christi, Texas 
Home Guaranty Life Insurance Co Dallas, Texas 
Justice Mutual Life Insurance Co............. Texas 
Mid Texas Mutual Life Insurance Co.......... Texas 
Savings Mutual Life Insurance Co............ Dallas, Texas 
West Life & Accident Insurance Co........... Dallas, Texas 
VERMONT Admitted 
State Farm Life Insurance Co............. Bloomington, II. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Interstate Life Insurance Co................. Newark, N. J. 
National Home Life Assurance Co........... St. Louis, Mo. 
Western & Southern Life Insurance Co.....Cincinnati, Ohio 
WASHINGTON Admitted a 
Matson Assurance Company,........... San Francisco, Calif. 
Y G Admitted , 
Crown Life Insurance Company........... Toronto, Canada 


Examined 
Old Faithful Life Insurance Co............. Cheyenne, Wyo. 


conventions ahead 


JUNE 


The American College of Life Underwriters Examinations. 
North Carolina Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, George 
Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville. 

Pennsylvania Ins. Educational Conference; State College. 
Ins. Division of the Special Libraries Ass'n, annual, Statler 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

International Ass'n of Accident & Health Underwriters, 25th 
annual, Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Texas, 

Alabama Ass'n of Life Underwriters, annual, Muscle Shoals 
Hotel, Sheffield. : 

Texas State General Agents and Managers Conference, 
Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. 3 

Georgia Ass'n of Life Underwriters, Hotel: Dempsey, Macon. 
Million Dollar Round Table, annual, Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 


JULY 


International Ass'n of Ins. Counsel, annual, Hotel del Coro- 
nado, Coronado, California. 


For June, 1955 











A Combination Company offering 
all forms of Ordinary Life, Weekly 


Premium Life, Hospitalization, 


Health and Accident, and Credit 
Life Insurance. 


$161,934,845 


Life Insurance in force December 31, 1954 


OUR 48TH YEAR OF SERVICE 

















WE'RE 


. . . because you're looking at sales! 
Sell our new non-can Accident-Sickness- 
Hospitalization Policy — now separate 
from Life, now combined with Life. 


If you're looking for Sales, write today! 


For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 
Vice President and Agency Manager 


UNITED: 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT‘ @ 
INSURANCE COMPANY; (4 
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Concord, New Hampshire = 
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Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CALIFORNIA 


HOME OFFICE ¢ Los ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS 
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eee The public, which naturally 
includes veterans themselves, must 
ask itself whether large survivorship 
and other benefits should be provided 
jor all veterans, even healthy ones 
and whether such large benefits 
might not tend to deprive the heirs 
of men who have died in service. 
The recommendations of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the Life 
Insurance Association of America 
as to Benefits for Servicemen’s Sur- 
vivors are discussed on page 15. 


eee While there are still a number 
of problems existing in the relation- 
ship of insurance with the Federal 
government, the political climate for 
voluntary insurance appears to be 
steadily improving. Realizing that a 
new and favorable government 
policy toward our business is emerg- 
ing, we must make the most of the 
new order, avoid hostile postures and 
take A Positive Approach. See page 
18. 


eee There seems to be pretty gen- 
eral agreement that competition will 
be intensified in the year ahead and 
probably in the several years ahead. 
The concepts of thrift and saving 
will be in active competition with the 
attraction of possessions such as 
automobiles, new houses and TV 
sets. Life insurance is in an un- 
usually advantageous position in this 
competitive battle. Its sales are far 
from the saturation point and it is a 
business in which results are directly 
related to public contacting. More- 
over it has a large backlog of public 
approval to build on. An optimistic 
view of how Life Insurance Com- 
petes is given on page 20. 


°°* Character is a helpful attribute 
in many vocations, but it is a vital 
necessity to the life insurance agent. 
With this base it makes little differ- 
ence where he is located if he learns 
to cultivate his particular field and 
apply to it his own particular abil- 
ities. The success stories of several 
men of different background and 
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widely varying personal traits are 
related in the article, Why is an 
Agent?, on page 25. 


eee Many factors, including Fed- 
eral aid to veterans, have led to an 
awareness of education in this coun- 
try probably greater than at any 
time in its history. Industry has 
seen the beneficial results of a well- 
planned program of employee edu- 
cation and training. On page 29 is 
an outline of how one group of 
companies has put the Accent on 
Education. 


eee The conscientious, well trained 
agent wants his clients to have 
proper, prompt and fair service in 
all of their relations with the com- 
pany and he knows it is his respon- 
sibility to see that they get it. To 
the best of his ability he wants Field 
and Home Office Underwriting to 
be a cooperative affair. His feelings 
toward some of the obstacles in the 
way of this cooperation are ex- 
pressed in the article on page 37. 


eee [Insurance men probably order, 
fill out and distribute more paper 
than any other people in the world. 
Yet very few of them have an ade- 
quate knowledge of the tool with 
which they work. What You Should 
Know About Paper, on page 85, 


considers paper quality, size, weight, 
uses color and stocking. 


eee Statistics are the tools with 
which the actuary works. His rates, 
retentions and dividends all have 
their bases in the statistical data 
that are available to him. This is 
true of the group actuary as well as 
the ordinary actuary. The pro- 
cedures of one company in compil- 
ing Group Statistics are outlined in 
the article on page 92. 





eee It is with the deepest re- 
gret that we record the sudden 
death on May 17 of our old 
friend and close business as- 
sociate, John McElraevy, Jr. 
For over thirty years he was a 
director, officer and general 
counsel of our companies, in- 
timately familiar with our ac- 
tivities, and a warm, friendly 
and wise counselor. This work 
and his general legal practice 
brought him in contact with 
many people, including a large 
cross-section of the insurance 
fraternity, where he was held 


in highest esteem. 
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SUGGESTED READING LIST 


THE FOLLOWING Is the “Suggested 
Reading List” of books for use in 
preparing for the 1956 C.L.U. ex- 
aminations. It has been approved by 
the Examination Board of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters. 
The forthcoming publication by the 
American College of Life Under- 
writers, of a combined textbook and 
casebook, “The Practice of Life 
Underwriting,” for use in prepar- 
ing for the Part E examination, is 
noted. 

Part A—Life Insurance Funda- 
mentals (In addition to suggested 
textbooks, the candidate should also 
use the C.L.U. Study Supplement 
for Part A and the brochures which 
accompany the Supplement. ) 

1. Economic and Social Functions: 
Hueoner, S. S., “Economics of Life 
Insurance,” D. Appleton-Century 
Co., 1944. 35 W. 32nd Street, New 
York, New York 

2. Principles and Practices: Hueb- 
ner, S. S., “Life Insurance,” Apple- 
ton-Century-Crofts, Inc., Fourth 
Edition, 1950. 35 W. 32nd Street, 
New York, New York; or 

Maclean, J. B., “Life Insurance,” 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Seventh 
Edition, 1951. 330 W. 42nd Street, 
New York, New York; or 

Magee, J. H., “Life Insurance,” 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Second Edi- 
tion, 1951. 1818 Ridge Road, Home- 
wood, Illinois ; and 

McCahan, David, Editor, ‘The 
Beneficiary in Life Insurance,” S. S. 
Huebner Foundation for Insurance 
Education, 1948, Richard D. Irwin, 
Inc., 1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, 
Illinois ; and 

McCahan, David, Editor, ‘Accident 
and Sickness Insurance, S. S. Hueb- 
ner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation, 1954, Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
1818 Ridge Road, Homewood, II. 
Part B—General Education (In ad- 
dition to the suggested textbooks, 
the candidate should also use the 
C.L.U. Study Supplement for Part 
B and the brochures which accom- 
pany the Supplement. ) 

1. Economics: Samuelson, P. A., 
“Economics : An Introductory Anal- 
ysis,” McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Third Edition, 1955. 

2. Government: Carter, E. W. and 
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Rohlfing, C. C., “The American 
Government and Its Work,” Mac- 
millan Co., 1952. 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; or 

Ogg, F. A. and Ray, P. O., “Intro- 
duction to American Government,” 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
Tenth Edition, 1951; or 

Munro, W. B., “The Government 
of the United States,” Macmillan 
Co., Fifth Edition, 1946, Fifth 
Printing, 1950. 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; and 

Huebner, S. S., “Life Insurance,” 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1950 
(Chapter 34). 

3. Social Problems: Gagliardo, 
Domenico, “American Social Insur- 
ance,’ Harper & Brothers, Revised 
Edition, 1955. 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Note: As the candidate taking Part 
B will be given a special grade based 
upon all the factors constituting 
good English, it is suggested that 
he review and keep available for fre- 
quent reference a good English 
handbook such as: Greever, G. and 
Jones, E. S., “Century Collegiate 
Handbook,” Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, Inc., Third Edition, 1950. 
Part C—Law, Trusts and Taxes (In 
addition to the suggested textbooks, 
the candidate should also use C.L.U. 
Study Supplement for Part C and 
the brochures which accompany the 
Supplement. ) 

1. General Commercial Law, includ- 
ing Law of Life Insurance: Dilla- 
vou, E. R. and Howard, C. G., 
“Principles of Business Law,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Fifth Revised 
Edition, 1952. 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; or 

Conyngton, T. and Bergh, L. O., 
“Business Law,” Ronald Press Co., 
Fourth Edition, 1949. 15 E. 26th 
Street, New York, N. Y.; and 
Horne, H. M. and Mansfield, D. B., 
“The Life Insurance Contract,” In- 
stitute Series, Life Office Manage- 
ment Association, 1948. 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. Wills, Trusts and Estates: Ste- 
phenson, G. T., “Estates and 
Trusts,” Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1949. 

Note: The candidate should also 
study the sections on settlement op- 


tions and special policies contained 
in the books listed in Part A. 

3. Taxation and Business Insurance: 
“Fundamentals of Federal Income. 
Estate and Gift Taxes,” Insurance 
Research and Review Service, |nec. 
123 W. North Street, Indianapolis 
9, Indiana. This book will be avail. 
able on September 1, 1955; and 
White, E. H., “Business Insurance,” 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 

Part D—Finance (In addition to the 
suggested textbooks, the candidate 
should also use the C.L.U. Study 
Supplement for Part D and the bro- 
chures which accompany the Sup- 
plement. ) 

1. Financial Institutions: Boehmer, 
E. W., Editor, ‘Financial Institu- 
tions,” Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1951, 
2. Corporation Finance : Guthmann, 
H. G. and Dougall, H. E., “Corpo- 
rate Financial Policy,” Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Third Edition, 1955; or 
Hoagland, H. E., “Corporation Fi- 
nance,” McGraw-Hill Book (Co, 
Third Edition, 1947. 

3. Investments: Badger, R. E. and 
Guthmann, H. G., “Investment 
Principles and Practices,” Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1951; or 

Clendenin, J. C., “Introduction to 


Investments,”” McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1950; and 
Huebner, S. S., ‘Economics of Life 


Insurance,” D. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts Co., 1944. Chapters 12 to 
14. 

Part E—Life Underwriting (Com- 
prehensive): A combined casebook 
and textbook, to be entitled ‘The 
Practice of Life Underwriting,” is 
being written for use in connection 
with preparation for the Part E ex- 
amination. The book is expected to 
be available from the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters in the 
fall of 1955. 

The candidate preparing for an ex- 
amination in Part E should: 

(1) Have a good working know!l- 
edge of the principles of life insur- 
ance salesmanship. 

(2) Have a good working knowledge 
of the subjects covered in the four 
preceding sections (“Life Insurance 
Fundamentals,” ‘General Educa- 
tion,” “Law, Trusts and Taxes,” 
and “Finance” ). 

(3) Be proficient in the analysis of 
cases or problems and in the formu- 
lation and presentation of sound 
solutions. 
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servicemen’s survVIVOrs 


Tae: 


ELIEVING that improvement is possible in the 
handling of benefits for survivors of members of 
the armed forces, the American Life Convention 
and the Life Insurance Association of America have 
made a number of suggestions of merit. The recom- 
mendations were presented in a statement to the Select 
Committee on Survivor Benefits of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 
The principles suggested are as follows: 


(1) Full Old Age and Survivors Insurance coverage 
should be provided for all service personnel, with serv- 
icemen paying the regular O.A.S.I. employee taxes, in 
lieu of the present gratuitous O.A.S.I. wage credits of 
$160 a month. Provisions for immediate insured status 
or its equivalent under O.A.S.I. would also be desirable. 


2) A portion of the aggregate death benefits for serv- 
ice personnel should continue to be based on the indem- 
nity principle. However, as a part of a comprehensive 
revision of existing legislation, some curtailment of the 
present $10,000 soldier’s indemnity might be desirable 
as part of a new plan to provide more appropriately 
and adequately for actual dependents of deceased 
servicemen. 


(3) The benefits for veterans administration death 
compensation should give appropriate recognition to 
differences in service pay, as in the case of benefits 
under most civilian employee plans, but a reasonable 
maximum on the pay to be taken into account would 
be desirable. 


(4) Veterans administration death compensation for 
parents should be provided only in cases where the par- 
ents were actual dependents. Legislative provisions 
spelling out appropriate tests for the parents’ depend- 
ency would be desirable. 


(5) Survivor benefits for reservists in military service 
should not differ from those of regular members of the 
armed forces. To provide equality of treatment for 
survivors, veterans administration death compensation 
should replace the present Federal Employees Compen- 
sation Act benefits for reservists. 


(6) On termination of military service, the right to 
purchase government insurance should be granted only 
to persons with health impairments. 


(7) Veterans now eligible for nonservice-connected 
death benefits should retain this eligibility, but non- 
service-connected death benefits should not be provided 
for veterans who are not now eligible for them. 
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(8) New legislation for military survivor benefits 
should seek to bring about a maximum of simplifica- 
tion and integration of the present complexity of five 
separate programs under which military survivors’ 
benefits are now provided by the government. 

A spokesman for the National Association of Life 
Underwriters made seven proposals to the same House 
committee. These suggested equal treatment for regu- 
lars and reservists, actual dependency for parents’ bene- 
fits, a maximum death gratuity of $3,000, OASI bene- 
fits, a limited, if any, peacetime indemnity to nonde- 
pendents, a differential in wartime and peacetime 
benefits, and limitation of V. A. compensation to assure 
a minimum standard of living for survivors. 

Both statements to the House committee emphasized 
the value of the individual’s realizing his basic responsi- 
bility to provide for himself and his family. The 
A.L.C.-L.L.A.A. statement said that voluntary life in- 
surance for servicemen is available both during peace- 
time and in time of war covering normal hazards as 
distinct from war hazards. The N.A.L.U. spokesman 
said his association felt the total survivor benefits cur- 
rently under study by the House committee are unduly 
excessive in most cases. He also said that the difficulty 
experienced by the armed services in attracting and 
retaining competent personnel was not related to the 
system of survivor benefits, but to service pay. 

It would seem that application of fair principles 
would call for greatest consideration for the survivors 
of those who lose their lives in wartime and for men 
who are wounded or whose health is impaired as a 
result of service, and their dependents. For men who 
serve in wartime, special benefits, such as those of the 
original “GI Bill,” make sense, as a means of helping 
men make up for time lost in their country’s service. 
The public, which includes a high proportion of veter- 
ans, must ask itself whether large survivorship and 
other benefits should be provided for all veterans, even 
the healthy ones, and whether such large benefits would 
not tend to deprive the heirs of men dying in service, 
as well as living disabled veterans, of adequate benefits. 


The life insurance industry has a good case in 
Washington. 
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Settlement Options, 1955 edition 


This, the fourteenth annual edi- 
tion of this work, includes 125 com- 
panies writing 95% of the life insur- 
ance in force in North America. A 
short cut for programing it is the 
only work of its kind and the prod- 
uct of nearly twenty years of re- 
search. Included are all the figures 
an agent is likely to need. 

Options are shown since 1900 on 
policies issued by the 120 largest life 
companies. In a separate question 
and answer section, the book de- 
scribes all company practices. There 
are about one hundred pages of basic 
tables supplementing this informa- 
tion. Besides such tables as cash 
value at retirement ages, 55, 60 and 
65 for C.S.O., American Experience 
and American Men, the new book 
shows cash values for the first 
twenty years on several bases, the 
usual mortality and annuity tables, 
tables for the calculation of insur- 
ance for mortgage protection, com- 
pound interest and discount tables, 
and many tables of net premiums 
and reserves. 

704 pages ; $7.00 per copy, less in 
quantity. Published by Flitcraft, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 


Flitcraft Compend, 1955 edition 

In this, the sixty-eighth edition of 
this premium rate book, six life in- 
surance companies appear for the 
first time, over seventy-five com- 
panies show major changes and rates 
and dividend scales, together with 
new “special’’ policies and data for 
all of the 256 companies included, 
have been revised to April 1955. 

The book covers those companies 
in the United States and Canada 
writing 98% of American legal re- 
serve life insurance. It includes gen- 
eral data on the leading ordinary 
life companies, prominent industrial 
companies and selective fraternal 
organizations, as well as comparable 
data and business figures for United 
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publications 


States companies with more than 
$25,000,000 of net ordinary in force. 

Complete information on new So- 
cial Security provisions has been 
added to the 1955 edition and the 
keyed display of disability benefit 
and double indemnity benefit clauses 
introduced last year, has been re- 
tained. 


768 pages; $4.00 per copy less in 
quantity. Published by Flitcraft, 
Inc., 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, 
N.Y ., with branch offices in Atlanta, 
Boston, Chattanooga, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Dallas, Los Angeles and 
Richmond. 


Housing the Aging 


This volume contains the works 
of a number of well known con- 
tributors and is a report of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

It considers the housing needs of 
healthy, chronically ill and infirmed 
older people living in urban and 
rural areas. The question is dis- 
cussed from the point of view of the 
private and the public builder, the 
financier, the social planner, the 
physician and of older people them- 
selves. 

Among the topics included in this 
book are architectural designs and 
costs, methods of financing, hygiene 
and safety standards, social and 
economic aspects of housing and liv- 
ing arrangements and needed aux- 
iliary services. 

280 pages; $3.75 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the University of Michigan 
Press, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Examination of Insurance Companies, 


prepared under the direction of 
Adelbert G. Straub, Jr., New York 
Deputy Superintendent of Insur- 
ance. 

Volumes 5 and 6 of this exhaus- 
tive account of the insurance 
business and the manner in which 
compliance with statutory and ad- 
ministrative law and with sound 
economic and social policy is ascer- 


tained by the supervisory authority, 
have now been published. Volume 
7, the last one in the series, will con- 
sist of a comprehensive index to 
the entire work and will be published 
shortly. The volumes comprise a 
series of lectures presented over a 
period of three years to insurance 
department examiners. 

Volumes 1 and 2, encompassing 
the first year’s lectures, made their 
appearance in November 1953, and 
volumes 3 and 4 covering the second 
year were published the following 
September. Volume 5 is largely con- 
cerned with the making of rates and 
the manner of their review and ap- 
proval. It also includes _ special 
aspects of supervision. Volume 6 
treats of a number of significant de- 
velopments currently taking place in 
the insurance business and the reg- 
ulatory process. 


Volumes 1 and 2 $15; Volumes 3 
and 4 $15; Volumes 5 and 6 $15. 
Published by the New York State 
Insurance Department, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N.Y. 


Public Relations in Medical Practice 
by James E. Bryan. 


As executive secretary of a county 
medical society, the author’s oppor- 
tunities of seeing how the medical 
profession “‘ticks’’ have been ex- 
tensive. A non-medical man himself, 
he has come as near to absorbing 
and understanding the viewpoint of 
the profession as any non-medical 
person could. In this book he has 
made a keen analysis of some of the 
problems and has made telling points 
in suggesting solutions. 

It is an extensive book in the scope 
of treatment covering such subjects 
as; the doctor and his patient, the 
doctor and his fee, the doctor and his 
colleagues, the doctor and his com- 
munity, the doctor and prepaid med- 
ical care, the doctor and his hospital 
and the doctor and himself. A prac- 
tical extremely readable analysis of 
public relations in medicine, the 
book réflects the author’s viewpoint 
that the traditional ethics of the pro- 
fession are the immutable founda- 
tions upon which any public rela- 
tions program must be based. 

300 pages; Published by the Wil- 
liams and Wilkins Company, Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Avenues, Balti- 
more 2, Md. 
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Yes, Group Life is the highest-paying form of 
Group Coverage—both to you as the agent of 
record and to the employer. You, as agent, bene- 
fit through substantial commissions paid on Group 
Life business—a coverage which does not require 
your constant time and attention. 


After a Group Life plan has been in force for over 
one year, necessary reserves have been accumulated 
and favorable experience credits begin to accrue to 
the employer. It is difficult for a competitor to 
come in, since credits have been accruing for the 
employer. 
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The employer benefits through increased employee 
efficiency, better em- 
ployer-employee rela- 
tions and decreased 
labor turnover, as well 
as through dividends 
which accumulate due 
to favorable claim ex- 
perience. 


V Easiest te -Sorvice 


Group Life coverage does not require constant at- 
tention and claim servicing. All Group Life claims 
are handled by the Home Office Claim Department, 
and only regular courtesy calls on the group by you, 
the agent, are necessary. With Group Life coverage 
you have less service work, thus giving you more 
time to devote to other lines. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 
ABOUT THE COMPANY 
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In a short span of years, Washington 
National has become one of the lead- 
ing multiple-line personal protection 
institutions writing Life, Accident, 
Health, Hospitalization, Franchise 
and Group Insurance. It is in the top 
, 25 percent of companies in Life In- 
1 surance in force, and one of the largest 
legal reserve stock accident and health 
companies in premium income. Its 





about selling Group Life Insurance and the 
marvelous opportunity it presents in increased 
earnings for me! 





(C) Send further details immediately 

( Hove your Field Supervisor contact me at the address shown below 
courteous and effhcient service is ren- ° 
dered to more than 3,000,000 policy- 
Owners. 


NAME 





LOCAL ADDRESS 





city ZONE —. STATE 








Nn ie | 


OFFICE PHONE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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E ARE WITNESSING the de- 

velopment of a more favor- 

able attitude in Washing- 
ton toward voluntary insurance. The 
trend of recent years toward more 
Federal intervention and govern- 
ment competition has undergone a 
noticeable change. Consequently the 
political climate for the sale of in- 
surance appears to be steadily im- 
proving. This should contribute 
substantially to a continuation of the 
mounting purchases of insurance by 
the public. 


Specific Reasons 


There are specific reasons for 
this improvement. The tendency 
toward inequitable tax treatment of 
policyholders and beneficiaries lias 
been replaced by more favorable tax 
laws and policies. There is no con- 
certed movement in Washington to 
burden the insurance business with 
Federal regulation. Equally signifi- 
cant are the efforts of the govern- 
ment to improve Federal monetary, 
fiscal and financial management. In- 
flation, perhaps the greatest of all 
threats to life insurance, has been 
brought under restraint. There is a 
better understanding of the life in- 
surance business by government and 
its agencies, and the life insurance 
business has better insight than ever 
before into problems and policies of 
the government. 

Almost all evidence points to a 
period of current history in which 
voluntary insurance is flourishing, 
free from competitive and punitive 
attacks at the Federal level. This 
view recognizes, of course, that the 





EUGENE M. THORE 


General Counsel of the 
Life Insurance Association of America 
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A 








Positive 
Approach 








insurance business still has a number 
of problems in its relations with 
government. In all likelihood, it al- 
ways will. These problems must be 
resolved, but their solution should 
now be easier because for the first 
time in many years the attitude of 
government is favorable toward the 
principle of voluntary insurance and 
the insurance business. We have 
emerged from an era of growing 
government competition. We have 
entered a period of business progress 
in which government wants volun- 
tary insurance to increase further its 
services to an expanding public. Our 
sales forces face a challenging op- 
portunity. 


A Careful Analysis 


Many years of experience with the 
ever expanding activities at the na- 
tional level naturally created a 
hostile attitude in insurance circles. 
The fear of government competition, 
burdensome regulation and taxation 
was real. The insurance business 
was challenged and it fought back. 
It learned to discern the subtle and 
persuasive tactics of the interven- 
tionist. These lessons and experi- 
ences must not be forgotten. But it 
is correspondingly important that we 
carefully evaluate trends in govern- 
ment to determine whether the in- 
terventionist’s philosophy is gaining 
acceptance or is being rejected. This 
can be determined only by a careful 
and objective analysis of the entire 
political spectrum. There is danger 
in acting on this basis of a keyhole 
peek at the vast government struc- 
ture in Washington, which we the 


people of the country have 
mitted to be erected. 

Having lived through these ad 
verse experiences, it is difficult fo: 
some of us to realize that a signifi. 
cant change in government polic) 
has taken place. I believe that a fair 
appraisal of political action within 
the last year will support the view 
that government is veering away 
from the interventionist philosophy, 
The emphasis today is on stimulat- 
ing insurance companies and other 
voluntary agencies to do the job 
There is a genuine and sincere policy) 
emerging under which government 
is endeavoring to serve the growing 
security needs of our industrialized 
society through voluntary facilities 
More important, there appears to be 
a strong bi-partisan support for this 
policy. The following examples ar 
unmistakable assurances that we are 
traveling a new road; that greater 
opportunity lies ahead; that we are 
moving away from the hazardous 
route to statism. 

Prior to the enactment of the Tax 
Code Revision of 1954, the trend in 
tax law for many years had _ been 
adverse to life insurance, policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. Many in- 
equities crept into our tax laws; 
others resulted from 
regulation and rulings. 

Those who worked on the 1954 
Code Revision Bill were impressed 
with the new attitude toward insur- 
ance tax questions. In all more than 
fifteen favorable changes, relating 
mainly to the taxation of policy- 
holders, annuitants and beneficiaries 
were made. Proposed regulations 
are now being considered and the 

(Continued on page 58) 
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° A pedestrian, while walking beneath an overhead door of a public garage, snagged 

= his foot in a repe attached to the door. A garage employee, at this moment, pressed the 
button elevating the door and the pedestrian was elevated with it. (Claim payment— 


over $2,000) 


Daily life is filled with booby traps waiting to cause painful, costly accidents. 
Very often they cannot be avoided; but loss of income and savings can be prevented 
through Accident Insurance. Your clients, whether they are heads of households or key 
men in business, should be provided with this vital protection. 


reen 


Your Travelers manager will be happy to give you full details of Travelers modern 
Accident policies . . . plus a supply of sales-producing leaflets and promotional 
materials. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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LIFE INSURANCE/O 


MERICAN FAMILIES, posses- 
sors of the fattest pocket- 
books they have ever owned, 

are on the threshold of one of the 
greatest competitive battles in 
American business history. Prac- 
tically every branch of business, in- 
cluding that of personal services, is 
vying for the consumer dollars in 
those bulging pocket-books—not 
only competition within each busi- 
ness or institution, but between each 
of them. 


Life insurance does feel the ef- 
fects of this increased competition, 
just as every other business, for 
thrift and savings must come from 
the consumer dollars, too. In this 
period we see automobiles, refriger- 
ators, TV sets, new houses, savings 
banks and life insurance—just to 
mention a few—each competing for 
a larger block of those dollars. 








HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 
President 
Institute of Life Insurance 
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There can be no question but what 
competition will be intensified in the 
year ahead, probably in the several 
years ahead. But the important con- 
sideration for the individual sales- 
man or even for the individual insti- 
tution is to be fore-warned. Pre- 
pared, it should readily be possible 
for the individual salesman, or even 
the institution, to equal or exceed 
last year’s new _ business _ totals. 
Taken unawares, there could well 
be a falling off for some. The essen- 
tial is the right attitude in the mind 
of the salesman—the replacement of 
any degree of defeatism with assur- 
ance on the part of the salesman will 
produce good results. 

Life insurance is in an unusually 
advantageous position in this com- 
petitive battle. In the first place, 
life insurance is far from a “satura- 
tion point,” which cannot be said 
of all the competing goods and serv- 
ices. There is a maximum point be- 
yond which continuous increases in 
new home construction ceases to be 
economic and advantageous, for in- 
stance. There is a level beyond 
which the ever-larger outpouring of 
new cars could merely create greater 
stocks of unsold cars. But with life 
insurance ownership averaging less 
than $6,400 per family, only about 
20% more than one year’s average 
family income, there is assuredly a 
long way to go before there could 
be any “overproduction of policies.” 

Then, too, life insurance is a busi- 
ness in which results are directly 
related to public contacting. The 
agent selling policies can step up his 
results by stepping up his efforts— 
and, if there is no saturation point 
in view, then assuredly an increased 


soacccenasenaaaesssseeeyy, 


production total is up to the indi- 
vidual agent. 

Life insurance has other advan- 
tages for meeting any rise in com- 
petition—it is a vital part of famil) 
financial planning and not something 
to meet a temporary whim or urge; 
it is something that is carried to the 
buying public and does not have to 
stand on display, awaiting potential 
customers; its prospects are almost 
as numerous as the whole public, 
with little need to be overly con- 
cerned with searching out a selective 
audience, except as the individual 
salesman seeks to limit his market. 

It is true, of course, that life in- 
surance has the disadvantage of in- 
tangibility—it is not something one 
can “take a ride in” or “show off 
to the Jones.” Rather it has to be 
taken in all seriousness, and accepted 
for future use or enjoyment. That, 
however, becomes a decided advan- 
tage at times, for this serious con- 
sideration provides a solid base on 
which to base a sale. And there is evi- 
dence on all sides that our American 
families do have a very serious re- 
gard, indeed, for this basic part of 
their security programs. 


Not Necessarily a Handicap 


Even the most stringent economic 
days are not necessarily a handicap 
to life insurance sales, if the efforts 
and effectively conceived plans are 
projected to enough people. Looking 
back over the recent history of the 
business, for instance, we find that 
annuities had their greatest relative 
growth of all times during those 
darkest years of the 1930's. Also, 
we find that the Family Income plan, 
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created just before that time, is now 
accounting for some $20,000,000,000 
of life insurance. 


The Field Forces 


It is obvious that the important 
consideration, if we are to see life 
insurance buying sustained in ever- 
increasing volume, is that the field 
forces of the business are imbued 
with the possibilities and the need to 
he personally alert to the changing 
atmosphere in which they are doing 
business. 

Actually, the life insurance sales- 
man should understand from the 
outset that while he is in direct, per- 
sonal competition with a car sales- 
man, a real estate man, a TV store, 
the local savings bank or some other 
specific person in the community, his 
primary competitor is the inertia of 
the mind of each and every prospect 
he approaches. That prospect knows 
he needs more life insurance—he 
wants more life insurance—he has 
the money to buy more life insur- 
ance—only inertia keeps holding him 
back, and it is up to the agent to 
break through that resistance and 
move the prospect to action. Here, 
too, the mental attitude of the agent 
becomes very important, for unless 
he thinks positively, he has little 
chance. As a matter of fact, in a 
great many cases, the very act that 
appears to be a competitive loss to 
some other field—a home purchase, 
for instance,—may well be the very 
basis for the purchase of the addi- 
tional life insurance, due to the ob- 
vious increase in need. 

| wonder if we all realize how 
important a role our life insurance 
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dollars have come to represent in 
this competitive market place we all 
talk about. Take the area of savings 
alone, the accumulation of dollars in 
the various media available to the 
public today—of which there are 
many. 


Savings 


In 1954, for instance, when 
American families recorded a net 
increase of $9,500,000,000 in their 
combined savings channels other 
than life insurance, the aggregate of 
premiums received by the nation’s 
life insurance companies for life in- 
surance and annuities amounted to 
some $9,500,000,000. They are of 
course not all savings. By the very 
nature of our business, these are 
mostly premiums that are going to 
be repeated the following year and 
every year after that, except for 
those who die or must necessarily 
drop out—and the year’s sales efforts 
build on this base. The other sav- 
ings channels are building freshly 
each year. 

The enduring stability of this life 
insurance program is clearly demon- 
strated by the figures on savings 
year-by-year over the past ten 
years. While the annual additions to 





savings other than life insurance 
have fluctuated from a low of $2,- 
300,000,000 to a high of $19,400,- 
000,000, and in 1953 was half the 
amount ten years ago, the money 
put into life insurance has increased 
steadily year after year and is today 
running about twice the figure for 
ten years ago. 

A factor that should be kept in 
mind in meeting the market is that 
there has been a change in buying 
habits of the public as to its life in- 
surance purchases. Today the buyer 
gets more protection for each outlay 
dollar than was the case ten years 
ago. The increase in group insur- 
ance, the growth of policies com- 
bining ordinary with term, the writ- 
ing of more and more policies at 
younger ages to start buyers on thrift 
plans at an early age—are among the 
contributing causes. Some of these 
plans may not be favored by all in 
the business, but they are a part of 
today’s business. We have to realize 
that it does increase the over-all ag- 
gregate of protection for a given 
premium outlay. It also means less 
premium totals or reserve additions 
in relation to the amounts of protec- 
tion which those life insurance dol- 
lars buy. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance Competes—Continued 


In analyzing and planning to meet 
competition, those in the life insur- 
ance business should first look at the 
relative position in recent years be- 
tween consumer goods, on the one 
hand, and savings as a whole, on the 
other hand. Last year, consumer 
goods purchases were some $149,- 
000,000,000, an increase of 183% 
over the 1941 total, the last full year 
before the full effect of World War 
II was felt. The 1954 increase in 
savings was an estimated $14,000,- 
000,000, which was almost 300% 
more than the corresponding figure 
for 1941. In the past five years 
alone, consumer goods purchases 
have increased only about 25%, 
while the annual increase in savings 
has risen 100%. 

This is a clear demonstration of 


the high regard and definite priority 
assigned to thrift and savings by 
American families today. Particu- 
larly in these past five years, with 
personal income up 40%, the cost 
of living still rising at the start of 
the period, and war-short goods 
rapidly becoming available, our 
families did not go on a wild buy- 
ing spree at the sacrifice of savings 
—rather they raised their purchases 
of consumer goods by only 25% and 
gave a good share of the improved 
family income to the various thrift 
and savings channels. 

This, of course, suggests a second 
important consideration in planning 
—the scope of increased competi- 
tion between savings channels. And 
here it would be well to include in 
our thinking not only the usual long- 
term savings, but also such factors 
as Social Security and even the mu- 
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Liberty Life representatives have never been busier—and their 


business has never been better. 


Last year their volume of sales reached a record high. 
Amount of insurance in force climbed to $661 million and 


resources to $76 million. 


Such achievements not only reflect the rapid growth of the 
region Liberty Life serves and the public’s confidence in the 
company. They also show the unusual opportunities which exist 
today for Liberty Life representatives. 


LIBERTY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Greenville, South Carolina 


Financial Freedom For The Family 


tual fund plans, for all of these are 
mentioned now and then as compet- 
ing for the consumer’s savings 
dollar. 

There should be no competition 
between these channels. While they 
have different objectives and accom. 
plish different things, each has an 
influence on setting aside money to- 
day from current income for future 
need, with varying emphasis and 
effectiveness. And if each projected 
positively its own story, the com- 
bined effect would be an intensified 
interest in security planning—and 
each would gain. 


We do know from past experience 
that the establishment of the Social 
Security System has not diverted 
large segments of the insuring public 
away from life insurance. On the 
contrary, life insurance in force has 
more than tripled in the twenty years 
the Social Security Act has been on 
the books—even industrial insur- 
ance, seemingly most directly hit by 
this new “competition” is now two 
and one-quarter times the 1935 ag. 
gregate. Some might say—“Well, 
what might it have been if it had 
not been for Social Security?” | 
happen to believe that up to the 
present it has helped—and not hurt, 
though it could if expanded too far. 

Similarly, there has been no dis. 
astrous effect from the insuring oi 
some 16,000,000 service men under 
National Service Life Insurance. 
When that plan was launched, it was 
feared by some that insurance buy- 
ing in the next decade would hb 
sharply reduced; actually the pur- 
chase of new life insurance in 19M 
was four times that of the year Na 
tional Service Life Insurance was 
adopted. Even accounting for the 
population increase, we have done 
fairly well. 

There is a certain stimulation in 
all thrift and savings that aids other 
forms of saving. The last survey o! 
consumer finances made by the Sur- 
vey Research Center of the Uni- 
vessity of Michigan for the Federal 
Reserve Board told us that only 
66% of the families having no liquid 
assets owned life insurance, while 
84% of those families with savings 
accounts or U. S. Government bonds 
were owners of life insurance—ant 
this difference was generally true at 
all income levels. The survey als0 
showed that families paying into re- 
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tirement or pension plans showed a 
wider ownership than those making 
no such payments. What is more, 
the larger the pension contribution, 
the wider the ownership of life in- 
surance. 

There is something to the idea 
of good habits moving in mass for- 
mation. If one starts in on a thrift 
plan of one sort, it is logical and 
probable that he is likely to be ac- 
tive in other thrift plans. This 
would indicate that if less time were 
given to the negative thought of 
meeting this competition between 
savings, and more time were given 
to cultivating the positive idea of 
thrift and savings, channeled to 
your own specific medium, all sav- 
ings and thrift would benefit. 

How many of us have sat down 
with the facts and figures on the 
opportunities for our particular form 
of thrift and savings and surveyed 
the outlook for the years ahead? 
Take that same Michigan Survey 
just mentioned. It is packed with 
figures covering the ownership of 
life insurance, as to location, degree, 
relationships and many other cir- 
cumstances. 

In that survey, for instance, we 
find that the insured families of the 
South are putting 3.6% of their 
total income into life insurance. That 
is certainly a modest figure, and yet 
we find that in no other section of 
the country is as large a share of 
income used in this way. If these 
other sections of the country- 
which, combined, now have some 
$235,000,000,000 of legal reserve 
life insurance in force—were to 
bring their proportionate budget al- 
lotment for life insurance up to the 
level in the South, it would auto- 
matically add a large volume of new 
life insurance business. 

Then, again, take the “upgrad- 
ing” of business throughout the 
country towards the level of “life 
insurance tithing.” We find that 
5% of our families put one-tenth or 
more of their disposable income into 
life insurance—and we find these 
“tithers” include persons from all 
walks of life and at all income levels. 
For instance, 15% of all insured 
farm families put 10% or more of 
their cash income into life insurance ; 
11% of the self-employed; 7% of 
families headed by managerial per- 
sons; 5% of all unskilled worker 
families. Furthermore, 10% of the 
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families earning $7,500 or more an- 
nually are in the “tither” class, 7% 
of those earning $2,000 to $2,999. 
So it is clear that there seems to be 
no obstacle from either occupation 
or income. 

Now, if all our families were “life 
insurance tithers,” U. S. life insur- 
ance in force right now would be 
over $1,000,000,000,000, or three 
times the present total. Here is a 


genuine challenge to the agency. 
forces of America. Several millions’ 


of their clients have already been 
sufficiently imbued with the life in- 
surance idea that they have allocated 
one-tenth of their incomes to plan- 
ning for future security through this 
medium. If now, the agency forces 
did nothing more than to concen- 
trate on increasing the budgetary al- 
lowance for life insurance, with a 
goal of 10% to start with, they 
would assure themselves of substan- 
tial business in the years to come. 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Roberts joined the Adam Rosenthal Agency, St. Louis, in 
1949, produced $318,000 business his first year, made the 
Million Dollar Round Table in 1953. Advancing from 
within, he qualified for District Manager, and last year 


moved into the agency management field without having 










General American Life has shown a 
steady growth in insurance in force 
during the past five years thus pro- 
viding new management opportuni- 
ties for its representatives. 


GROWTH OF INSURANCE 
IN FORCE 


1954  $1,824,127,950 


to leave his own community. 


For full information about the LSF 
Training Program, write to Frank 


Vesser, Vice-President. 
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1953 $1,556,268,382 


1952 $1,381,726,532 J | 
- . J One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies | 
1951 $1,261,475,338 . 


one St. Louis, Mo. 
1950, $1,212,849,095 
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GUY D. DOUD 


Life Insurance Counsel 


HY IS A LIFE INSURANCE 

agent? It is a pertinent 

question. It is certainly as 
interesting as why is a banker, why 
is the doctor, why is the milkman? 
It is colored a little of course by 
our own experience with him. By 
whether our contacts have all been 
with the fellow who persisted in 
pestering us to buy a policy from 
him in order that he might earn a 
commission, or with a fine tempered 
solicitor who has built himself up 
in our regard by continuous service 
to us and our family. 


Not Too Many 


It has been said that there are 
some three hundred thousand _li- 
censed, whole-time life insurance 
men in the United States, flanked 
by as many more who only write 
some life insurance as a supplement 
to other business. I don’t suppose 
that is too many. In fact, I know 
from actual experience with them 
and their problems that it is not 
enough, provided only that all these 
three hundred thousand men are 
good agents; which, frankly, some 
of them are not. 

The word “good” does not mean 
that they must all be large producers 
of business. It does not mean that 
they must all be able or inclined to 
take up the analysis of large estates. 
It does not mean that they must all, 
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immediately, be in the higher brack- 
ets of men who produce from three 
hundred thousand to a million of life 
insurance written every year. It 
does mean that they shall be men 
who know what their business is all 
about. Be dedicated to going about 
their daily business helping folks 
protect themselves _ financially, 
through the greatest co-operation 
known to man. A co-operation which 
works. 

It may be well for us to bear in 
mind that those life insurance men 
who do so successfully insure peo- 
ples lives and estates to the tune of 
a quarter of a million to a million 
dollars per year are in the top ten 
percent or so of all these three hun- 
dred thousand. 


A Good Firm Grip 


Now, may a man be a good and 
reasonably prosperous life insurance 
agent and not be up among those 
prima donnas? Yes, he may and 
often is; and he does not need to 
be in a large city to do it. He needs 
only to take a good firm grip upon 
himself, survey his own community 
{any community) with open-eyed 
honesty and learn enough about the 
real things of life insurance to let 
him decide that it is a good business 
for him to be in; that he can work 
at it happily for a life-time if he 
wants to; and that there are plenty 





of people within ten miles of where 
he lives now to furnish him with an 
inexhaustible market. 

He needs to get first things first. 
The first thing is not that he merely 
wants to “sell” some insurance and 
make a commission simply because 
he of course needs the money. No, 
that is not first, important though 
it finally is in order that he may 
live and enjoy life in the business. 
One of the first things he needs to 
know is that life insurance is not 
a so-called “intangible,” as so many 
salesmen of hardware, automobiles, 
groceries or fluorescent lights may 
think of it. It is decidedly tangible. 
It is money! Money, delivered at 
exactly the right moment at some 
time of stress in the lives of men, 
women and children! That thing 
alone should make any life insurance 
man throw back his shoulders. And 
it does, when he becomes a part of 
it. It helps answer the question, 
why is a life insurance agent ? 


A Needless Fear 


In this particular period there will 
be new men coming into the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Because of 
some changes and improvements in 
the ways of living of the American 
people and because of the improve- 
ments in the methods of handling 
life insurance sales in the city or 

(Continued on the next. page) 
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Why Is an Agent?—Continued 


strictly urban communities, some of 
these new men may fear that the 
field is so highly specialized and 
complicated that the business is too 
difficult for them. Especially if they 
prefer to live in the smaller centers. 

This does not necessarily follow. 

Because of two or three simple 
things which never change much. 
One of these things is human na- 
ture; and another is the law of 
mathematics and economics. As life 
insurance is based upon simple 
things applied to these economic 
needs of persons—all persons—it 
makes no difference whether they or 
the agent live in the city or out in 
the smaller towns. The only thing a 
life insurance man needs really to 
be concerned about is whether or not 
he can so organize himself that he 
can tell the truth about his product, 
convincingly and honestly as though 
he believed it. And he must believe 
it, or he does not belong in the life 
insurance business ! 

There is plently of proof of its 
greatness; its simple construction 
and its entire safety. There is also 
plenty of proof of its infinite variety 
of application to the financial and 
protection needs of men and women. 
There are almost as many ways for 
it to serve as there are different peo- 
ple. 

Therefore, it takes a lot of differ- 
ent personalities in agents. Because, 
the people J will naturally approach 
as prospects are not the same sort 
of folks to whom you will auto- 
matically drift. Nor, are the kind of 
policies I like as specialties always 
the same as the forms which appeal 
to you. 


I am speaking now of life insur- 
ance. Not fire insurance: accident 
and health: hospitalization or liabil- 
ity insurance, or any other at all— 
Just life insurance. The “money 
back” thing, unique among all forms 
of protection and indemnity. Spe- 
cializing in it is a joy forever and a 
continuous service to mankind. And, 
such specialization yields a good in- 
come to the “good” agent no matter 
where he is located. 

Now, who is a good agent ? Where 
does he live and how does he get 
that way? He is large or small, 
short or tall, has brown hair, black 
or gray; his eyes are blue, gray or 
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brown or, on occasion green. He 
doesn’t look like anybody but him- 
self. He may be really prepossessing 
or maybe “not so hot” as to outward 
personality at first acquaintance. He 
lives in a pent-house in New York, 
Chicago or Los Angeles; or in a city 
of thirty thousand people; or in a 
town of twenty-five hundred; or in 
a village of six hundred ; or, once in 
a while he is a kid out of agricultural 
school living way out in the country, 
who has built up a clientele of en- 
thusiastic rooters for himself and life 
insurance by driving his old jalopy 
out among the neighbors in a five 
mile circle. Plenty of people who 
need what he has to offer live in that 
five mile circle. 

Only one thing a life insurance 
agent must have, no matter what the 
color of his hair or the cut of his 
gib. He must have character. Can 
you define character? I cannot. But, 
[ do know that a truck driver may 
have character; a filling station at- 
tendant may have character ; a sleep- 
ing car porter may have character ; 
a grocery clerk may have character ; 
a school teacher may have character ; 
a doctor may have character ; an en- 
gineer may have character ; a printer 
may have character. 

A “good” life insurance man must 
have character! Everything else can 
be added to his equipment, such as 
a thorough knowledge of the busi- 
ness and all the methods of present- 
ing it to his clients. But if he hasn’t 
character, I, for one, do not want 
to bother with him. He does not 
think enough of himself and other 
people to make a good life insurance 
man anyway. 

So, why is a life insurance agent ? 
I must return to the only sources of 
information which I have about him. 
That is, experience; acquaintance 
with him and observation of many 
individual life insurance men. All of 
them different types of men, but all 
having that one essential ingredient, 
character. And, in addition, “that 
something” which caused them to 
cultivate successfully the fine art of 
being simply themselves. 

So many men fail in every walk 
of life because they do not take 
seriously that advice of one of the 
greatest observers of men: “To 
thine own self be true; and it must 
follow as the night the day, thou 

canst not then be false to any man.” 





It really makes little difference 
where a man is located if he learns 
to cultivate his particular field and 
apply to it his own peculiar abilities, 


A Square Shooter 


Bill Hamilton, which is not really 
his name, was a meat salesman; 
travelling out of a small midwestern 
city for a small packing concern. He 
called upon the small markets in 
nearby counties, and while he was 
a chap with a pleasant personality, 
was not a remarkable salesman. But, 
he was a square shooter and well 
liked. He had acquired a couple of 
life insurance policies on himself and 
had given them enough study to 
realize their economic value to him- 
self in his old age as well as protec- 
tion to his wife and little girl. They 
were the kind which pay cash or 
income at age sixty-five or at death, 
which have now become so popular. 

One day when he was in the 
agency office paying his premiums, 
I said to him: “Hamilton, you really 
like these policies don’t you.” 

“You bet,” was his reply. “They're 
one of my sure ways of saving a 
little money.” 

“How would you like to sell them 
to others?” 

“Who, me? Ha! Ha! Say, I’m 
a meat salesman. I don’t know any- 
thing about life insurance.” 

“Oh no? Well, you know enough 
to hang onto the policies you have, 
don’t you ?” 

“Yes, up to yet.” 

“O. K. then. I can teach you life 
insurance. Do you know any men, 
meat market owners, grocers, farm- 
ers and garage men out in your 
territory who ought to be saving 
money the easy way ?” 

“Do I? A lot of ’em.” He 
laughed. (Did you ever notice, by 
the way, how a man who has learned 
that little trick of saving a part of 
his money, always has time to laugh? 
Watch it.) 

“Well, Hamilton,” I continued, 
“that’s all there is to it. You now 
sell good meat or you would never 
get all those repeat orders you send 
in. The same thing applies to selling 
good life insurance. After you know 
that it is good and good for your 
customers and tell them the truth 
about it in their language it is not 

much different from selling meat.” 
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“But, I’ve got a good job now.” 

“Sure. Keep it. For the present 
at least. I will coach you and give 
vow a limited contract until you get 
going. Then, if you want to, you 
can come in with me and you will 
have something that will last you as 
long as you live. I know a successful 
life insurance man who is still as 
strong as horse-radish and is eighty.” 

“You do!” 

“Yes, I do. And you might as 
well add from a third to a half more 
to your own income by sending in 
an application or two every week.” 


He Developed Rapidly 


He started that way; and he de- 
veloped rapidly by the simple proc- 
ess of taking my word for it and 
actually sending in an application 
every week, sometimes two or three. 
Now, any successful life insurance 
organizer knows that many a whole- 
time agent is happy to score not less 
than once every week. Later, Hamil- 
ton quit selling meat because he be- 
came fascinated with the services he 
was rendering in his new business. 
And when he became acquainted 
with the potency of his renewal com- 
mission account, in the building up 
of his own retirement stake, he was 
settled. 

Now, this man had none of the 
attributes of the prima-donna sales- 
man. He solicited all of his busi- 
ness in country and small town com- 
munities, from prospects in ordinary 
walks of life, meat market men, 
grocers, farmers. He was successful 
because he knew that a life insur- 
ance policy is a good piece of prop- 
erty and that if it is its a pleasure 
and a “good deed for the day” to 
suggest it to some other fellow. 

A young fellow T knew well, of 
entirely different make-up, had never 
given any thought to entering the 
life insurance business. He was 
doing all right for himself where he 
was. Or, he thought so. He was 
earning an average of seventy dol- 
lars a week selling a specialty, so 
why change? His thrifty little wife 
felt the same way about it. He was 
a dapper, clever, aggressive young 
fellow and when I told him frankly 
that he might not make as much 
money the first couple of years, both 
he and his young wife seemed to 
freeze up. It looked very much as 
though “that was that.” 

(Continued on the next page) 
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complimentary copy, a refer- 
ence to give you an on-the- 
spot index to possible under- 
writing action on many more 
common impairments. 
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Why Is an Agent?—Continued 


But, he just couldn't resist the 
idea of knowing more about life 
insurance and its attractive element 
of service. So he began studying its 
facts and unique history. The re- 
sult was that he became one of the 
most successful salesmen of life in- 
surance in his community, a city of 
some sixty thousand with added 
rural territory. I know personally 
that most of his business was in 
towns of from a few hundred to a 
few thousands of population and a 
great deal of it actually among 
farmers. He finally became a gen- 
eral agent. 

One reason for mentioning him 
here is that he is another outstand- 
ing example of a man who had sense 
enough to realize that small cities, 
towns and villages as well as farms 
contain the same kind of people with 
the same needs as those in the big 
cities. These people need service; 
conscientious, understanding service. 
And the man who supplies it may 
not only do a profitable business, but 
will, if he but wants to do so, de- 
velop a mode of life in a quiet, 
wholesome, friendly community with 
far less friction and more final satis- 
faction than many a city man. His 
income may not be as great in yearly 
dollars, but neither will his expendi- 
tures be as large; and his clients be- 
come his friends. Who shall say that 
a man can have too many friends? 
And is there anything you know of 
which means more to a man’s happi- 
ness? This is part of the answer to: 
Why is a life insurance agent ? 

If one man, or even several hun- 
dred men have found themselves and 
have made outstanding successes as 
life insurance agents in these smaller 
communities, isn’t it quite plain that 
thousands of others may learn to 
do so? 

I am really a small town man at 
heart and was born there. I have 
travelled and worked among them 
from Philadelphia to Seattle; from 
St. Paul to Galveston ; from Chicago 
to Kansas City and in some of these 
cities ; also in small centers of Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma 
and have yet to find any basic differ- 
ence in either life insurance agents 
or their customers. They are all 
Americans with American common 
sense. The small variations between 
sections and the difference between 
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sea, mountain and prairie country do 
not take away from this American- 
ism. 

There are thousands of small com- 
munities in all of the states which 
are not now well covered. One rea- 
son is, that the right man who might 
serve a particular town or township 
has not given himself to learning 
what this greatest of American co- 
operative businesses actually is. Or, 
the man whose business it is to teach 
him has not yet found him, or, 
having found him has overlooked a 
bet. It certainly is not because it 
can’t be done. It is done, constantly, 
but in too few places! 

Here is the brief story of another 
man residing in a_ middlewestern 
town of less than ten thousand peo- 
ple. He was a Quaker, about fifty 
years old. He weighed probably two 
hundred fifty pounds and generally 
friendly in proportion. He was al- 
ready selling a little real estate, a 
little automobile insurance and some 
health and accident. 

This man, when I first approached 
him, knew so little about this great- 
est thing among all forms of protec- 
tection and indemnity—life insur- 
ance—that he thought it was actually 
a “gamble” between the company 
and policyholder, where in the com- 
pany “bet,” or something, that the 
client wouldn't die before they had 
received back all their costs. Being 
a Quaker he was “going to have 
nothing to do with anything of that 
sort.” 


Un-educating Him 


| sat up with him and his little 
Quaker wife until midnight, un- 
educating him on all that stuff; and 
then telling him plainly what it was 
and what it was not. His expres- 
sions changed from skepticism to 
incredulity, to hope, to enthusiasm. 
When I left him he was converted. 
He said: “You have taught me in 
one evening the ignorance of my 
position. I thank you. When do | 
start ?” 

That was not by any means all 
of it with him. He became a suc- 
cessful small town life insurance 
man and sold all of his business to 
people who had not before that 
known (as Mr. Dooley said of the 
Philippines) whether life insurance 
was “islands or canned goods.” 





He also developed a peculiar quirk 
about selling it to thrifty women: 
and thereby taught me something, 
But, women were not by any means 
his principal customers. 

One day at the general agency we 
received two applications from him 
for two thousand dollars each of old 
age income endowment insurance, 
both on young women, with check 
attached for the premiums. At the 
moment it did not surprise me so 
very much, though | was glad to see 
him getting started. But, in about 
three days we received two more. 
Same thing. Two thousand each on 
young women. In another three or 
four days we received two more! 
Each two thousand dollars. Then, | 
was curious. How come, | won- 
dered. So, I went up to his town 
and asked him. 

“Tell me about it,” I said to him. 
“Here you are, fifty, fat and fatherly 





















































































































































































and you suddenly discover that this ar 
is a good thing for women to own 
and you start doing something about 
it. How come?” 
“Well,” he laughed, “you know 
after | found out about life insur- histor 
ance myself | became so enthusiastic contr 
about it that I was freqeuntly almost tion. 
too enthusiastic. One day | was talk- was, 
ing to a young business woman and still i 
I suddenly sensed that she was turn- its s 
ing me down because it actually Righ 
sounded too good to be true. She space 
hinted that I might be trying to put elem 
something over on her. Then | also 
tumbled. I stopped talking. Quietly, focu 
I asked her to invite her girl friend prob 
to come over to her house the next dolls 
evening. I said | wanted to talk to tion 
both of them together and hoped prok 
they would get ready to pick my 
proposition to pieces. And I left 
her right there. 
| 
They Convinced Themselves are 
ine 
“The result was that they did just des 
exactly that; and they convinced ma 
themselves. I came away from there res 
with both applications. Now, be- ple 
lieve ane, I always try to solicit two tio 
women together so they can compare tr 
notes; and it works.” It was only ; an 
another way of doing a useful thing nc 
and this Quaker had found it out. as 
In a country town! Or 
Later, he developed a successful | 
life insurance business mostly in the hi 
(Continued on page 64) 
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JOHN W. NELSON 
Director of Education and Training 
Continental Casualty Company 


HIS €OUNTRY IS PROBABLY 

more aware of education to- 

day than ever before in its 
history. There are many factors 
contributing to this healthy condi- 
tion. No doubt the major impetus 
was, and to a considerable extent 
still is, the G. I. Bill of Rights and 
its successor, the Korean Bill of 
Rights. The shortage of classroom 
space and qualified teachers in our 
elementary and secondary schools is 
also a potent element that serves to 
focus public attention on educational 
problems; the President’s billion 
dollar proposal for school construc- 
tion is aimed directly at this latter 
problem. 


Employee Training 


Formal educational institutions 
are not the only ones affected by this 
increased awareness of the need and 
desire for learning. Industry, for 
many years, has seen the beneficial 
results brought about by a_ well- 
planned program of employee educa- 
tion and training. These industry 
training programs have grown more 
and more important until they are 
how recognized by top management 
as an integral and necessary part of 
overall planning. 

The insurance industry stands 
high among the leaders in this field, 
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and we feel that our companies are 
representative of the positive, pro- 
gressive action that is being given 
to the development and expansion 
of company training programs. Our 
chief form of insurance coverage is 
and always has been accident, health 
and hospitalization. It is only nat- 
ural, therefore, that these important 
lines of insurance are receiving pri- 
mary consideration in our educa- 
tional planning. 

The objective of our educational 
program is to have every student ac- 
quire a general knowledge of the 
insurance industry; to become ac- 
quainted with our company’s history, 
organization, and administration ; 
and to gain a thorough understand- 
ing of the line or lines of insurance 
with which he is directly concerned. 
During 1955, our department of 
education and training will conduct 
at least six A&H insurance schools. 
Each of these schools consists of 
one hundred and twenty hours of 


concentrated instruction and project 
work, 


“Learn by Doing" 


Our training policy is “learn by 
doing—under supervision.” All stu- 
dents, after being taught the basic 
principles of insurance, are required 
to make a careful written analysis of 
numerous company insurance poli- 
cies. They are instructed by the 
company’s legal department in the 
meaning and interpretation of the 
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different clauses contained in the 
A&H contract. Detailed project 
work in underwriting and claim ad- 
justment is done by each member of 
the school. Here, use is made of 
the same group of policies which 
were analyzed earlier. 

Group discussion is stressed 
throughout the course. It is felt that 
only through an inter-change of 
ideas and free expression of thought 
among the class members, is it possi- 
ble for each student to derive the 
maximum benefit from his training. 
Many company executives give of 
their time and knowledge to serve 
as instructors in the different fields 
of specialization, such as underwrit- 
ing, claim adjustment, actuarial, ad- 
vertising, legal, reinsurance, collec- 
tions and production. 


Letterwriting Improvement 


Management is not content that 
its people have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the insurance business so 
that each employee knows his job 
and is able to discuss intelligently 
the subject of insurance. It realizes 
that each day many thousands of 
policyholders, agents and other busi- 
ness organizations are contacted via 
the written’ word—the letter. So to 
build good relations and minimize 
the possibility of misunderstanding 
through correspondence, we have 
launched a far-reaching program of 
Letterwriting Improvement. A one 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Accent on Education—Continued 


hundred and sixty page manual for 
this purpose has just been written 
and published. It is unique in that 
it is designed for training people in 
their own field of insurance speciali- 
zation, whether it be life, fire, liabil- 
ity, A&H or surety. This is accom- 
plished by having eighty pages of 
basic _letterwriting _instructions 
which are applicable to any letter. 
There are then five different sets 


Symbol of confidence in Occidental is this 


ion in beautiful Cameron Village, 


‘new home office building now under 


of seventy-eight-page inserts, one 
set for each of the five above-men- 
tioned lines of insurance. These in- 
serts consist mainly of exercises to 
be completed by the student. So, 
in reality, there are five separate 
manuals. Another advantage of this 
manual is that it can be used both 
in correspondence courses and in 
home office resident classes. 

We have also expanded our sales 
training program. The use of sound 
motion pictures, sound strip films, 





Announcing the Celebration of 
OCCIDENTAL’S 50th YEAR 


Occidental Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Raleigh, North Carolina 
proudly announces the beginning 
of its 50th year of continuous 
service to policyholders and their 
families. 


The confidence and loyalty of 
its agents and the public they 
serve have made Occidental one 
of the nation’s rapidly-growing in- 
surance organizations. Reflecting 
this sound and steady progress 





will be the completion of the 
Company’s beautiful new home 
office building during this cele- 
bration period. 


To its fellow-members in the in- 
surance industry, Occidental ex- 
tends its warm and personal an- 
niversary greetings. 
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slides, posters and charts enables 
the sales trainee to acquire an under. 
standing of the basic fundamentals 
of selling. 

However, the sales schools aim 
to accomplish more than just the 
teaching of selling techniques. We 
feel that sales training should have 
three objectives : How to Sell; What 
to Sell; What to Tell. 

How to sell: This makes up the 
core of any sales training course. It 
deals with the techniques of pros- 
pecting, pre-approach, approach, 
demonstration, close and overcoming 
objections. This is basic and be- 
comes an automatic part of any sales 


school. The remaining two objec- Wh 
tives are of equal if not of greater are ev! 
importance than this basic require- who s 
ment of sales training. erty 3 
What to sell: Something that is B ° !°5 
too often overlooked is the fact that = 
the insurance industry, to a far pecan! 
greater degree than any other, is esotaas 
founded upon and operates under the are f 
doctrine of good faith. If you tele- prob! 
phoned your banker and asked him - 
to increase your bank balance by do t 
$10,000 and told him that you would the 1 
drop by next week to make the de- the | 
posit, what do you think he would td 
say? The insurance industry does buy 
this many times over, every day. Just An 
as an example: an individual can be 
phone his insurance agent or broker told 
and tell him to insure his home for exp 
whatever its actual value and know thit 
that as soon as he hangs up the tele- In 
phone, he is covered by insurance. the 
Millions in property values are pro- 
tected by insurance transactions such 
as this almost every day. This is 
one of the reasons why the Ameri- 
can people have such a tremendous 
public confidence in the protection 
given them through insurance com- an 
panies. nc 
This confidence grows out of the © 
knowledge that their property values 1c 
and their human life values are pro- M 
tected and that this protection is fe 
real in the sense that they will v 
receive payment for losses when they € 
occur. i 
. , 
C 
Insurance to Value | é 
4 


Here lies the foundation for Con- 
tinental’s objective—What to Sell! 
It is not enough that each insured 
receive some payment for his losses, 
he should receive adequate payment 
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in relation to the value of his loss. 
Here again the element of public 
confidence enters the scene. The 
average insured knows little about 
insurance so he places his faith in 
his agent or broker to see that ade- 
quate insurance to value is present. 
So it is a dominant objective of our 
sales training to instill in the agent 
that every insured should be sold 
according to his needs and ability 


to pay. 


Loss Not Covered 


What to tell: Probably few people 
are ever as unhappy as the individual 
who suffers a loss to person or prop- 
erty and then discovers it is a type 
of loss not covered by the insurance 
for which he has faithfully paid his 
premiums. It is a credit to the in- 
surance industry that such situations 
are relatively few. However, it is a 
problem which every agent must 
guard against. What good does it 
do to provide insurance coverage if 
the insured has only a vague idea of 
the protection afforded by his poli- 
cies? You often hear the expression, 
“buyers of insurance must be sold.” 
An equally valid expression should 
be “buyers of insurance must be 
told.” “Complete description and 
explanation of the coverage” is the 
third objective of our sales training. 
In other words—sell them—but tell 
them exactly what you’ve sold them. 


Confidence and Enthusiasm 


To summarize then, we feel that 
an employee must have confidence 
not only in himself but also in his 
company and the products and serv- 
ices it offers the American public. 
Moreover, he must be able to trans- 
fer this confidence to those with 
whom he comes in contact in his 
every day business and personal re- 
lationships. To be able to do this, 
the employee must be given the kind 
of education and training which will 
engender confidence and enthusiasm. 
Such a program reduces personnel 
turnover. More important, it gives 
our people the knowledge that they 
can meet intelligently almost any 
business situation which may arise. 
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Something for every need! 


BESTS 


LIFE PUBLICATIONS 





BEST'S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


An annual volume of complete, factual analy- 

ses of life insurance organizations. Includes sum- 
mary opinions, and deals with finances, 
organization, history, operating data, sig- 
nificant ratios, executive personnel, etc. 
Supplemented monthly by Best's Life In- 
surance News, without extra charge. 


$20.00 


— 


BEST'S LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE 


A handy reference book designed to aid brok- 

ers and agents in placing unusual risks. The 
seldom encountered and little known un- 
derwriting practices of insurance com- 
panies are listed, saving you hours of 
paper work ordinarily needed to locate 
companies writing these lines. 


$1.50 





BEST'S CHART OF RECOMMENDED LIFE COMPANIES 


A well-bound, pocket size, tabular presentation 

of the principal items of the financial state- 
ments of all Best recommended legal re- 
serve life insurance companies operating 
in the United States and issuing ordinary 
life insurance. 


$1.50 
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This ad is saying 


“NEW YORK LIFE” 
37,160,000 times—Now! 











Hard-worki ng 


Advertisements 
like this one are seen 
regularly by millions in 
Life, Look, Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Reader’s Digest, Time, 
Newsweek, U.S. News & 
World Report, Farm Journal, 
Successful Farming and 
other leading publications 
—to spread the word 
about New York Life’s 
outstanding products. 
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MORE LIFE INSURANCE... 


i ! 
York Life has a wonderful new policy for you 


i reduce premium payments or 
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OSCAR D. BRUNDIDGE 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott and Bateman 


Court Holds Exclusion Provision Am- 
biguous Regarding Carcinoma Rider. 


The Rigels applied for and re- 
ceived a hospital policy from Na- 
tional Casualty Company and later 
the wife developed carcinoma of the 
left breast and a claim was paid. 
The company cancelled, but later re- 
vived the policy and attached thereto 
a special agreement or rider which 
excluded from coverage “carcinoma 
or any disease of the breasts and/or 
operation therefor.” 

About two years after the rein- 
statement, the wife was operated for 
carcinoma of the stomach or intes- 
tine. The Rigels applied for the 
costs of hospitalization and opera- 
tion and the company denied liabil- 
ity on the grounds that the illness 
was not covered in the renewed pol- 
icy. Suit was instituted and the com- 
pany prevailed in the lower court 
before a Chancellor. 

On appeal the Florida Supreme 
Court reversed the decision and held 
that the provision was ambiguous. 
The question before the court was 
to determine the meaning of that 
part of the rider above quoted. The 
rule is that if uncertainty is present, 
the contract should be construed 
against the insurer, but not extend 
strictness in construction to the point 
of adding a meaning to language 
that is clear and try to give effect 
to the intent of the parties. 

The rider contains the statement 
that the woman had ‘suffered from 
carcinoma of the breast and it is 
reasonable to suppose that the com- 
pany intended not to undertake lia- 
bility for a recurrence of the ailment. 
If it was the intent of the company 
to make it apply to other parts of 
the body, it would have been easy 
to do so. 

The court 
statement : 
‘This case is a classic example of 
For June, 1955 


concludes with the 


the need for the rule that those con- 
tracts should be construed against 
the insurers. In an activity with 
which they are peculiarly adept, they 
should be able to express a simple 
condition, like the one here involved, 
in language that could not be mis- 
understood.” 

Rigel, appellant v. National Casu- 
alty Co., appellee, 2 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 80. 

Richard W. Rodgers, Miami, Fla., 
for appellant. 

Knight, Smith & Underwood, 
Miami, Fla., 

for appellee. 


“ey Supreme Court Construes 
Extende Insurance Provision in 
Contract. 


The National Life & Accident In- 
surance Company on July 8, 1946 
issued to Frank C. Evans a life in- 
surance policy in the sum of $500. 
On June 26, 1950, default was made 
in the weekly premium and no pay- 
ments of premium were made there- 
after. Evans died on May 12, 1953 
and the beneficiary made claim on 
the policy. The company denied 
liability stating that the policy was 
not in force and hence this suit. 

The policy provided concerning 
extended insurance as follows: 

“In event this policy lapses after 
payments have been paid for the re- 
spective period shown in the table 
on the following page, the amount 
of insurance shall be automatically 
continued in force as extended insur- 
ance for the term specified in such 
table. The term of extended insur- 
ance shall commence on the due 
date of the first premium in default.” 

The beneficiary contends that the 
period of extended insurance began 
on June 27, 1950 and thus was in 
force on the day of death. The in- 
surance company contends that the 
period began on the day of default, 
viz. June 26th and thus there is no 


coverage. If the insured had died 
one day previous, it seems that there 
would be no question of coverage. 

The court after discussing the 
policy provision holds that the ex- 
tended insurance commences “on” 
the due date of the first premium in 
default and not “from” such date. 
And as the weekly premium was to 
be paid on or before each Monday, 
then the insurance would run from 
Monday to Sunday and not from 
Monday to Monday, which would 
give the insured one free day of in- 
surance. 

The policy is explicit and there- 
fore did not cover through the day 
of death of the insured. 

Another point brought up by the 

beneficiary is that the extended in- 
surance did not begin to run until 
the expiration of the grace period of 
twenty-eight days after the default. 
The grace period provision reads as 
follows: 
“A grace period of four weeks 
(twenty-eight days) will be granted 
for payment of premium and while 
no premium is in default more than 
four weeks, the policy shall continue 
in force. If death occurs within the 
grace period, any premium in default 
will be deducted from the amount of 
insurance payable.” 

The court gives a very compre- 
hensive review of the cases which 
have dealt with this point and quote 
from American Jurisprudence the 
general rule that where the period 
of extended insurance is expressed 
to run from the “day of default” 
then such computation is used. Also 
confirming the view of the court on 
this matter, the opinion quotes from 
Appleman, Insurance Law and Prac- 
tice, Vol. 3, Sec. 1953. 

Since the terms of the policy in- 
volved herein are not ambiguous the 
court has no choice but to recognize 
and enforce them regardless of how 

(Continued on the next page) 
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The Legal Spotlight—Continued 


close the insured came to dying while 
the policy was in force. Myles vs. 
National Life & Accident Ins. Co., 
2 CCH Life Cases (2d) 137. 

John E. Perkins, Natchez, Miss., 
for appellant. 

Laub, Adams, Forman & Truly, 
Natchez, Miss., 

for appellee. 
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STATE LEGISLATION 


AT PRESENT WRITING the bill to set 
new minimum financial requirements 
for organizing life companies in 
Texas is being considered by the 
House insurance committee in that 
state. This committee has cut down 
the $500,000 requirement in the bill 
the Senate passed to $200,000— 
$100,000 capital and $100,000 sur- 
plus for stock companies or $200,000 
surplus for mutuals. Presently ex- 
isting companies with less than the 
new minimum requirement would 
not have to increase their capital 
and surplus. 

There seems to be a disposition 
on the part of executives of the 
stronger Texas companies, who 
have been urging strengthened re- 
quirements, to “go along” with the 
$200,000 minimum, if that is the 
best they can get. 

Meanwhile Governor Shivers has 
before him bills dealing with exami- 
nation and licensing of agents of 
legal reserve companies and increas- 
ing fees for licenses. He has signed 
bills raising the capital requirements 
for property insurance companies. 

New York Superintendent Holz 
has been given authority to regulate 
commissions on group insurance in 
legislation passed by the legislature 
and signed by Governor Harriman. 
The legislation permits the superin- 
tendent to set up advisory rates of 
commissions and requires companies 
operating in the state to report 
schedules of commissions and fees. 
Governor Harriman has vetoed the 
bill which would have placed super- 
vision of welfare fund plans under 
the superintendent of insurance. He 
said the bill had many weaknesses 
and that legislation should await 
further study. 

The Connecticut State Tax De- 
partment, at a hearing conducted by 
the Finance Committee of the legis- 
lature, opposed proposals to decrease 
the state tax on interest and divi- 
dends of domestic insurance com- 
panies. The gradual decrease, al- 
ready in progress, is scheduled to 
bring the rate down to .5% in 1959. 
Counsel for the State Tax Depart- 
ment opposed the measure because 
of loss in revenue, and cited increases 
in the small business tax and the 
sales and corporation tax. Spokes- 
men for the insurance companies 


said Connecticut-domiciled compa- 
nies were at a disadvantage because 
out-of-state insurers did not pay the 
tax, which applies to interest and 
dividends from all over the country, 


THE CALLIS CASE 


THE SUPREME Court of the United 
States was asked to review a case 
which has considerable implication 
for life insurance companies. Eugene 
Callis, a policyholder of several life 
insurance companies, although bank. 
ruptcy proceedings had already 
started, obtained loans on his life 
insurance policies. Subsequently a 
trustee in bankruptcy was named 
who, upon discovering the policies, 
asked for the cash values. The com- 
panies, who had paid the loans in 
good faith and without knowing that 
bankruptcy proceedings had begun, 
refused. They won the resulting case 
in the District Court, but the de- 
cision was upset in the Court of Ap- 
peals. The Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America filed an amicus 
curiae brief. It is the companies’ 
contention that allowing the decision 
to stand would not only subject life 
insurance companies to inconveni- 
ence and possible double payment of 
funds, but in practice would cause 
delay to beneficiaries and prevent 
prompt payment of funds to people 
who may be in need. The trustee in 
bankruptcy, asking the Supreme 
Court to refuse to review the Ap- 
peals Court decision, asserted that 
these arguments were sufficiently 
answered before the Appeals Court 
and any relief is up to the legislative 
branch. 

When the Supreme Court of the 
United States refused to review the 
Callis case, the general question 
among life insurance executives was, 
“What do we do now?” Companies 
are now liable to double payment of 
any kind—cash values, death pro- 
ceeds, and all—theoretically at least. 
Several solutions have been ad- 
vanced. The most obvious one is 
to ask Congress to amend the bank- 
ruptcy act to restore life insurance 
to its more protected position. An 
extreme solution would be investiga- 
tion of the bankruptcy status of all 
policyholders for whom funds are 
paid. 

(122 Fed. Supp., 348) reversed 
(218 Fed. Supp., (2d) 394). 
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ield and Home Office Underwriting 


EMERSON DAVIS 
The Emerson Davis Agency 
Dallas, Texas 


IFFERENT TYPES OF AGENTS 
have different concepts of 
field and home office under- 

writing. They are just as different 
in their respective concepts as differ- 
ent companies are in their concept 
of the agents’ function. There are 
companies which realize the agent is 
their only direct contact with the 
policyholder, that he is the principal 
factor in establishing public attitude 
toward our industry, and his opin- 
ions are solicited and evaluated by 
such companies. There is also the 
type of company which looks upon 
the agent as a necessary evil whose 
sole function is to sell the policies 
provided by his superiors and they 
do wish he would quit trying to 
interfere with administrative proce- 
dures. Just as concepts of the agents’ 
functions vary with the different 
companies and depend upon the in- 
dividual character and background 
of its administrators, different types 
of agents have different concepts of 
held and home office underwriting, 
which depend upon their individual 
or group background and charac- 
teristics. 


The Specialty Agent 


There is what I call the specialty 
agent—the front money artist who 
specializes in a one shot canvass, 
moving from town to town with no 
interest in the future of the business 
and who accepts little or no respon- 
sibility for the character of the busi- 
ness obtained. Then there is the 
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home town, career type cf agent— 
the resident agent. He may be a 
mono-line or a multiple-line repre- 
sentative. He may be scrupulous or 
unscrupulous, conscientious or un- 
conscientious. 

In my opinion the future growth 
and continued public acceptance of 
our industry on a private insurance 
basis depends upon the resident 
agent serving his local community 
(the size depending upon the popula- 
tion density) and upon his being 
equipped to properly underwrite and 
service the business he develops on 
a career, professional basis. Believ- 
ing as I do that the one shot, high 
pressure boys, traveling through the 
territory without any thought for 
and with little interest in the con- 
sequences to their applicants, have 
their days numbered, that they are 
on the way out; believing this, I 
submit there is no good purpose to 
be served by considering their con- 
cept of either field or home office 
underwriting. 

The resident agent is either scru- 
pulous or unscrupulous. The un- 
scrupulous—and we have them— 
should be weeded out, not only by 
the companies and agencies con- 
cerned but by proper qualification 
laws being advocated by most agency 
organizations. The concepts of this 
type of agent are unimportant. 

That leaves the only group whose 
concepts are worth considering—the 
conscientious, career-type agent— 
and there are two distinct classifica- 
tions of that group: First, the in- 
sufficiently trained agent with in- 
adequate experience; second, the 
sufficiently trained, adequately ex- 
perienced agent. How long does it 





take to adequately train a good, con- 
scientious agent in field underwrit- 
ing? Six months? Two years? Un- 
fortunate as it may be, the currently 
active sales force of almost any 
agency always contains too large a 
percentage of agents of less than 
two years service. So the inade- 
quately informed though thoroughly 
conscientious man must be reckoned 
with in field underwriting. My ob- 
servation and belief is he has little or 
no concept of field underwriting. 
His concern is with making a sale 
and with meeting production quotas 
—particularly if he is on an advance 
or guarantee and his general agent 
or manager is pushing him for vol- 
ume. And he is. If he didn’t push 
him for volume, there would be a 
new general agent or manager. The 
general agent knows he is judged 
primarily by his new business vol- 
ume. To what does the company’s 
publication give most prominence? 
Underwriting? Loss ratios? Con- 
servation? or Production? Who 
wins the prizes and the home office 
praise? The leading producer or the 
best underwriter ? 


Health Questions 


About all the new agent knows is 
that the application has too many 
health questions in it, whose impor- 
tance are not fully understood, and 
which appear to him to be unneces- 
sary road blocks to the consumma- 
tion of a sale and the earning of a 
commission which is of paramount 
importance if he is to eat regularly 
and achieve success in his new voca- 
tion. When the home office under- 
writer harries him with requests for 

(Continued on the next page) 
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} MEDICAL CLAIMS 

| EVALUATION SERVICE 
) 


SPECIALIZING IN EVALUATION 
OF 
CLAIMS & APPLICATIONS: 
BODILY INJURY 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
LIFE 
a 
INDEPENDENT ETHICAL 
PROFESSIONAL CONSULTATION 


AND GUIDANCE IN: 


@ DISABILITY 
@ EXTENT & PERMANENCY 
@ PREEXISTING & COMPLICATING 
DISEASE 


@ SUBSTANDARD RISK 
@ WAIVER PERIOD EXCLUSION 
OR UNUSUAL 
CONTESTED CLAIMS 


FOR INFORMATION 
WRITE 


RIEBOLD BLDG. 
BOX 211 DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Critical Period 
for Mortgage Loans 


for the family —The loss of the head of a house- 
hold cannot be measured in terms of affection. 
But the cold logic of statistics proves that the 
12 months after his death constitute a critical 
period as to the very home itself. The family 
doesn’t know whether to keep or sell the house. 
The sudden reduction of income endangers pay- 
ments due—uniess the head of the household, and 
the lender, were thoughtful enough to provide 
Old Republic Credit Life Insurance, covering the 
amount of payments during the critical period. 


for the lender —The same period is a critical one 
for the lender. Individual and community good 
will accrue if credit life, accident and health pro- 
tection was provided. Unwarranted bad feeling 
can result if it was not. While the lender's ulti- 
mate security is not affected, the uncertainty, de- 
lays and time required for details add up to an 
actual financial drain. If issuance of Old Repub- 
lic’s Critical Period Plan is standard practice with 
every consumer loan, the dangers of the critical 
period may be largely eliminated. 


OLDIREPUBLIC} a 


James H. Jarrell, President 
307 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Field Underwriting—Continued 


more detailed information concern- 
ing the week’s disability from a 
run-down condition three months 
ago, which the applicant has already 
told him was of no importance and 
from which he has fully recovered, 
the new agent’s concept of home 
office underwriting is not very flat- 
tering. If we put ourselves in his 
position for a moment we can’t 
blame him. He will either get sore 
or become discouraged unless some- 
one takes the time and trouble when 
writing for additional information 
to include an extra paragraph, if 
necessary two or three extra para- 
graphs, to explain why additional 
information is necessary. 

I don’t care how old in service 
the agent is, the fact itself that es- 
sential information is not given in 
the application is prima facie evi- 
dence the conscentious agent doesn’t 
understand its importance and he is 
entitled to an explanation along with 
the demand on his time. The same 
thing goes for riders and declina- 
tions. 

The general agent can’t always do 
the job. I have been in the business 
thirty years and while I have learned 
to respect the judgment of home 
office underwriters in general T still 
sometimes fail to understand their 
reason for a particular action and 
my agent looks to me for an answer. 
If I don’t have or can’t invent a 
satisfactory one on the spur of the 
moment then I simply confirm his 
conviction that home office under- 
writing is a capricious thing, subject 
to the whims of incompetents who 
could not earn their salt if they had 
to go out and sell the stuff. 


The Successful Salesman 


And there is a point right there. 
The successful salesman is not only 
an extrovert but he is also an egotist. 
He can’t be offensively so, of course, 
and be very successful for very long 
—but he must have real confidence 
in himself and that includes belief 
in his importance to the successful 
operation of his company. He will 
freely admit, “that if it were not for 
him there would not be any company 
and there would not be any soft jobs 
for eggheads sitting at underwriters’ 
desks in air conditioned offices, 


drawing down good salaries, while 
figuring out ways to make the agent's 
job tougher and more complicated, 
If the so and so had to pound the 
pavements in the hot sun for a 
month trying to find enough pros- 
pects and secure enough applications 
to make a living he might find out 
what the score is.” That has been 
my observation of the new agent's 
concept of Home Office Underwrit- 


ing. 


Reputation for Integrity 


Now how about the experienced, 
conscientious agent ? He knows that, 
like any successful business or pro- 
fessional man, his success depends 
upon his reputation for integrity 
and upon the continued good will of 
his clients. He wants them to have 
proper, prompt and fair service in 
all of their relations with the com- 
pany he represents and he knows 
that it is his responsibility to see that 
they get it. This includes prompt 
issuance of policies and satisfactory 
explanations for any delay in policy 
issuance—interim explanations, such 
as an underwriter expects to re- 
ceive from the inspection services, 
when reports are delayed. The 
longer the delivery of a policy is 
delayed the less satisfied is the pol- 
icyholder, the higher the lapse rate 
and the higher the turnover of 
agents. Of course there are usually 
sound reasons for delay in policy 
issuance. The point is, even the ex- 
perienced agent doesn’t understand 
them and he needs to be told. The 
general agent should tell him but he 
can’t do it unless he is, himself, kept 
informed on all suspense items. 

The agent we are talking about 
knows that good claim service de- 
pends upon the selection of proper 
risks and that it is his responsibility 
to put down in the application all 
pertinent facts regarding the risk. 
He will not submit applications on 
obviously poor risks because he 
knows that will lead to poor claim 
service and dissatisfied policyhold- 
ers, which in turn will hamper his 
success. He knows the home office 
underwriters have a job to do—that 
they have knowledge and access to 
information he can’t be expected to 
have and that while their job is to 
consider risks primarily from the 
future loss standpoint—to accept the 
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he also knows that the acceptance of 
good risks and the rejection of bad 
ones is equally as important to his 
prestige and success in his com- | 
munity as it is to the successful 
operation of the company. 
However, he too is primarily a | 
glesman with a salesman’s foibles. 
He is also something of an egotist 
and he starts out with the conception 
that his part in underwriting is of | 
paramount importance. So, he asks | 
all of the questions in the applica- | 
tion and endeavors to give full and | 
complete answers. When he finds | 
it is impossible to do so in the space 
provided he tries to explain his prob- 
lem to his superiors. They tell him 
if there isn’t enough room in the ap- 
plication submit a supplementary | 
statement to be signed, dated, and 
witnessed, of course. Is such a sup- 
plementary statement ever photo- 
stated and made a part of the policy 
contract ? I never saw one that was. 
It can’t be too important then. In 
fact I never saw many such supple- 


mentary statements submitted by a | 


really conscientious agent after more 
than one or two efforts. 


Let Them Worry 


The agent carries a rate book and 
must write the application around 
construction, in an oil field, a ma- 


Ochine shop, a garage or on a farm. 
|\Vith the application on his knee, 
Sagainst a wall or a tractor. Maybe 


SR a an 


some companies only insure execu- 
tives in their private offices whose 


Mdesks are always at the disposal of 
# the soliciting agent but many of us do 


#not represent companies who are so | 


selective and the conscientious agent 
struggles with this problem until he 


is forced to conclude his importance | 


§in underwriting is not as great as 


Hreally expected as much informa- | 


he thought it was. If the company 


tion from him as he thought they 


Hdid, then certainly adequate space 
} would be provided for him to furnish 


it. He further concludes the home 
othce underwriters have ways and 


# means of finding out all they want 


to know—they get paid for it—so let 
them worry about it. 


| have an application in front of 


) me as I write this. This application 


(prac 


asks: “to the best of your knowledge 


; and belief have you or any depend- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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DO YOU HAVE A CLIENT WHO NEEDS 


$100,000 


MORE LIFE INSURANCE? 
(But thinks he can't afford it) 


Just show him our non-participating Guaranteed Cost 
Annual renewable term. 


For $100,000 


Annual 
Age Premium 
30 $ 629 
35 691 
40 829 
45 1,065 


Also, non-participating Selected 
Risk Ordinary Life. 


For $100,000 


Age of Annual 
Issue Premium 
30 $1,705 
35 2,020 
40 2,441 
45 2,987 





A simple and complete Selected Risk Ordinary Life sales folder with 
rates, cash values, and a triple-duty sales track and proposal can be yours 
for the asking. 


| These policies are a special addition to our complete line of participating 


life plans. 


"Providing sound coverage at reasonable 
cost through competent representatives” 


Md 
DOU 4C0S NATIONAL LIF 


Insurance Company — /,, 
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Interested? We'll be glad to send you complete information and sales 
material. Just fill in coupon. 


GENERAL AGENCY INQUIRIES INVITED 


Please send me your sales material on Non-per 
policies. No obligation. 
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N. man in the world can 
succeed unless opportunity for 
success exists. Southland Life 
provides opportunity... based 
on strong financial backing, 


thorough training and 








constant interest in a man and 


his progress. 


ASSETS OVER $172,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $950,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $127,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 
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Home Office @ Dallas 
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ent herein listed ever had or do vou 
or any such dependent now haye 

,’ then it lists twenty-six items 
and winds up: “or any other bodil 
defect or infirmity, if so stat par- 
ticulars”—and there is a space 3’ 
by 334” in which to state all of the 
particulars of all of the disabilities 
now or previously suffered by the 
applicant or any of his dependents 
The next question is: “have you or 
any member herein listed had med- 
ical or surgical advice or treatment 
or any departure from good health 
within the last five years? If so, 
state particulars in question nine.” 
In question nine there is a_ space 
“%«” long on which to show the 
date or dates of the various disabili- 
ties with a space 13496” long and 
*46” wide to state all of the par. 
ticulars of all the medical or sur. 
gical advice or treatment received 
within the last five years by the 
applicant and all of the dependents 
listed. 


If your prospect told you that his 
wife was in the Episcobapterian 
Memorial Hospital last fall for a 
few days from what they called 
Choleocystitis and that Doctor Am- 
brose Hossenpfetfer was in attend- 
ance and that his address was 1316 
Northwest Highway—and you were 
provided with a space *4 4” by 14," 
in which to give that information, 
wouldn’t you be tempted to conclude 
that it wasn’t important after all— 
that the home office didn’t really 
want all of that information—that 
they want to do the real underwrit- 
ing themselves, so let them do it? 


Lest the reader surmise the ap- 
plication I am _ talking about is 
unique, let me assure him I have 
examined those of other companies 
which are little if any better. Ex- 
amine your own, try to insert the 
information the underwriter says he 
wants in the space provided and see 
how you make out. If you can’t do 
it, why be naive enough to believe 
an agent is going to keep on trying? 
The average agent is as loyal and 
conscientious as any other group but 
even he isn’t superhuman and there 
is no sense kidding yourself all of 
them are going to do something you 
probably wouldn’t do under similar 
circumstances. 
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If the home office expects the con- 
gientious agent to do a conscien- 
lo you tious job of field underwriting they 
have MM need to furnish him adequate tools 
items ff and adequate instructions. A short 
bodily [and simple pamphlet, clearly stating 
© par. [the company’s attitude and under- 
ce 34" IJ writing practices pertaining at least 
of the Ito those diseases listed in the ap- for Agency Building 
vilities J plication and, perhaps, in addition, i 
the Ml toa few of the more common dis- 1. Career Compensation Plan 


dents, JM eases. that may constitute impair- A 2-year plan—one of the most liberal both to agent and general agent. 
ou or M ment—and if they will include spe- 


e e 
med. [i cific instructions regarding detailed , A Production Incentive Agreement 
tment J information needed in all exceptions, A contract for prospective agents unexcelled by leading companies. 
health HE the agent will have a better under- 


* o 
If so. HB standing, and from the horse's 3. Training Allowance 


Terrific 
Tools... 










line,” mouth, of what is expected in field A substantial amount paid to general agents for recruiting and training. 

hy Sepereing. PLUS THESE ADVANTAGES — Success-proven training courses 

abi. brs ¢ Programming schools ¢ Business and tax seminars ¢ Lifetime service fees © 

. oii Three Percent Rejections Complete line, low cost Life, Accident, Sickness, and Hospitalization policies. 
par. Such a pamphlet could well in- Watrer H. Huent, President Annovp Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 


clude the explanation that approxi- 












sur- : ~ hte di 
eived ae mately three percent of applications iv 
the will be rejected or policies restricted ‘ ; 
lents and that the agent must realize that ‘ 
while this percentage is relatively in- ‘ 
significant so far as he is concerned INSURANCE COMPANY ; 
t his it could easily become disastrous to Mutual—Established 1905 ? 
‘Tian the company if all business submitted INDIANAPOLIS  P INDIANA 
2 were accepted as applied for. Not AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, Texa 
alled only will the acceptance of uninsur- ‘ 
Am- able risks eventually bankrupt the 1 
end- strongest company and thus deprive : | + hy : 
1316 the weal ae eaiiadl sane. Jumping Nationa Birt Rate i 


vere earned, the issuance of coverage to PLUS WNL’s 
4 eee 


16 clients who are not entitled to it 


eee ee ae me ee Bee Foe oe 


10n, will inevitably lead to unsatisfactory e s + feb 
ude claim settlements and the agent's Jumping Juvenile Policy ae 
I- loss of prestige in his mc 
ss stige in his own com- 
ally munity. Some of the old hands in EQUALS ees Real Good 
that the business know these things but ° + 
Tit: practically none of the new people business or our agents = 


do and many of the older people in 

















; point of service have never thought <_< and no wonder. Look what the Jumping 
ap- of it Juvenile offers: 
ait If the writing agent can partici- © Full $1,000 benefit at age 0. 
— Sille in Ue inlierdiew whenever Guess © In the event of premature settlement, 
1i€s I ithe interview wherever there during first 20 years of policy life: Full 
te Is a disputed claim adjustment be- Return of Premiums paid plus $1,000 
the cause of misrepresentation in the ap- benefit. 
he plication or because of benefits ex- © Jumps to $5,000 benefit after age 21. 
ne ected that are ial doit : ® Matures as an endowment at age 65. : 
see gy Pected that are not provided in the 
do policy, he will soon become educated Parents like everything about the Jumping Juvenile be- 
a in the importance of careful field cause it all makes sense to them. If you want the complete 
e underwriting. If the home office details on this popular, profitable contract, please write 
nd will advise him of the reasons for our Agency Department. Agency openings in Wisconsin 
a delay in policy issuance—of the ne- —Michigan—lllinois—Indiana—Minnesota. 


re cessity for additional information— WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ot the reasons for riders or declina- 








of ; 
Ja tions—he will have a much better CONEEN, WITS ; 
a concept of home office underwriting. LIFE * SICKNESS * ACCIDENT * HOSPITAL * POLIO + ANNUITIES . 


lf it will furnish him with the tools 
Giattibianih is lan: aed eae FIRST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY INCORPORATED IN WISCONSIN 
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Field Underwriting—Continued 


that are necessary if he is to supply 
the information wanted, he will do 
a better job of field underwriting. 
Assuming that, for some me- 
chanical reason I don’t understand, 
it is impossible to increase the size 
of applications sufficiently to provide 
adequate space for the information 
the company claims it wants, is there 
any reason why there should not be 
the equivalent of a Part Two Non- 
Medical Life application to obtain 
the health history information it 
does want? If his company really 
wants the agent to have a concept 
of field underwriting that embodies 
its importance to the proper evalua- 
tion of the risk, it must take the 
matter seriously enough to provide 
him with adequate tools and ade- 
quate information so that he can 
do an effective job. If his concept 
of home office underwriting is to in- 


clude the conviction that it is both 
competent and in his own best in- 
terest, as well as necessary for the 
financial success of the company, 
it is necessary to take the time and 
make the effort to properly and 
promptly inform him of any action 
that otherwise may embarass him in 
his dealings with his clients, or that 
deprives him of commissions he 
thinks he has earned. 





PREPAYING DOCTOR BILLS 


GROUP HEALTH INSURANCE, Inc., 
has announced a plan to pay family 
doctor bills which has been approved 
by the New York County Medical 
Society. The plan is a local, free- 
choice program “designed to meet 
the full cost of general practitioner 
care.” It is offered as a rider to 
the existing program of 
Health Insurance, Inc. 


(iroup 
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CLEVELAND 
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Underwriter - 


Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
the industry,a knowledge acquired only with longexperience. 

Pocebiemnint: tor many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has handled the 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


CHICAGO 


Sscurities or THE Unirep States GOVERNMENT AND ITS INSTRUMENTALITIBS 
Strate, Municipat AND ReEveNvE SECURITIES 
Bonps, PREFERRED AND CoMMON STOCKS OF 
InpustriaAL, Pusiic Uritrry anD RaiLroap Corporations 
Bank AnD INsuRANCE Company Srocks 
Securities OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 
Foreicn Do.iar Bonps 
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San FRANCISCO 


BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES 
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A. AND S. PAYMENTS 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS insuranee 
claim payments under policies with 
the nation’s life insurance compa. 
nies are now running at the rate oj 
more than $100,000,000 monthly, ae. 
cording to the Institute of Life Ip. 
surance. This is a three-fold rise jy 
the past five years and is one-fifth 
more than such benefit payments 
just one year ago. 

“This extensive block of protec. 
tion against the hazard of accident 
or sickness is largely the develop. 
ment of the past ten years,” the In. 
stitute said. “In the late 1930s, the 
accident and sickness insurance busi- 
ness of the life companies was rela- 
tively small. During the 1940s, these 
companies undertook an extensive 
development of this coverage to 
meet the growing public demand for 
protection against the cost of dis. 
ability. With the launching of large- 
scale group sickness and accident 
insurance in the late 1930s, the way 
was opened for mass coverage and 
by the start of last year, it was esti- 
mated that the life insurance com- 
panies alone covered at least thirty 
million persons under the group ac- 
cident and sickness insurance poli- 
cies they had issued up to then.” 


INSURERS REACT TO 
POLIO NEWS 


EARLY REDUCTIONS are likely in 
hospitalization premiums as a result 
of the news of the success of the 
Salk polio vaccine. Mutual of New 
York led off with a reduction of 
about 5% in its premiums for in- 
dividual and family expense policies. 
This is about the amount included 
in the over-all premium for the 
polio benefits. The company said, 
however, that the rate reductions re- 
flect better-than-expected experience 
in nearly all lines of risks covered 
in its hospital expense policies. 

While early action is likely by 
some companies, it will probably re- 
quire a considerable time for others 
to decide their policy on polio cover- 
age. There is variation in type of 
coverage. Some companies, for ex- 
ample, do not include polio coverage 
in their usual hospitalization policy 
without payment of an extra pre- 
mium, while others issue a special 
polio policy. 
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We have the finest JUVENILE PLAN 





sold in the United States today! 


Have you read the policy? 
Studied the provisions? 


Compared it? 


Get it! 
Check these features! 


s+ Jumps FIVE times at 21. 
x} RETURN OF PREMIUMS TO 21. 


x ENDOWMENT (not paid-up) AT 65. 
x LOW, NON-PARTICIPATING RATES. 


Compare them! You'll agree .. . and you'll sell . . . the 
finest juvenile plan written in the United States today! 
You'll get top first year commission . . . and lifetime re- 


newals too. 


Write us today for a sample of our PEP (Progressive Estate 


Plan) policy. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Funded (WE— INSURANCE COMPANY 
211 W. Wacker Drive - Chicago 6, Illinois 
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HEALTH AND WELFARE 
PLANS 


THREE OUT OF EVERY FOUR employ- 
ees covered by unemployment in- 
surance in New York State are also 
protected by  employer-financed 
health and welfare plans, Isador 
Lubin, Industrial Commissioner, an- 
nounced, reporting a State Labor 
Department study covering 4,500,- 
000 workers. In most  establish- 
ments, welfare plans were the result 
of collective agreements. 

Life insurance is provided by 
health and welfare plans to two- 
thirds of the workers in the State. 
Six out of ten workers receive the 
protection of hospital insurance in 
this way. Surgical insurance is 
made available to 58%, retirement 
pensions to 47%, medical insurance 
to 32%, and accidental death insur- 
ance to 32%. Plans providing at 
least hospital and surgical plus 
life insurance cover almost 2,500,000 
employees. Workmen's compensa- 
tion and disability benefits are re- 
quired by law. 

About seven out of ten workers 
with health and welfare coverage 
are under single-company plans. In 
some of those originally established 
on the employer's initiative, benefits 
were later increased by management- 
union agreements. 

The remaining 28% with welfare 
protection are covered by multi- 
employer plans in whose adminis- 
tration labor unions are prominent. 
Though a large firm is more likely 
than a small one to have a welfare 
program, many small establishments 
give benefits by contributing to such 
a multi-employer-union fund, estab- 
lished jointly by a group of employ- 
ers and a labor union and adminis- 
tered by a board of trustees on 
which typically both parties are 
represented equally. 


ACTUARIAL COURSES 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE FIRST 
graduate program in actuarial sci- 
ence in Southern California has been 
announced by Horace W. Brower, 
president of Occidental Life of 
California, and Dr. Arthur G. Coons, 
president of Occidental College. 
The program, initially underwritten 
by Occidental Life, is slated to get 


At 


under way this fall under the direc- 
tion of Geoffrey Crofts, a fellow in 
the Society of Actuaries and cur- 
rently associate professor of actuarial 
mathematics at the University of 
Manitoba. 

The program will include studies 
in life insurance, compound interest, 
life contingencies, finite differences, 
statistical inference, and graduation 
of data. Students should be college 
graduates with a background of 
mathematics through calculus, plus 
courses in applied and_ theoretical 
statistics, accounting, and economic 
theory. 

A number of scholarships are 
available, some including both tui- 
tion and monthly allowance and 
others covering tuition only. Stu- 
dents interested in part-time employ- 
ment will have an opportunity to 
join the actuarial division of Occi- 
dental Life of California’s home of- 
fice in Los Angeles. 

“The demand for qualified actu- 
aries greatly exceeds the supply,” 
states Mr. Brower. “There are more 
than nine hundred life insurance 
companies in the United States and 
Canada, and probably fewer than 
fifteen hundred fully qualified actu- 
aries. Many companies maintain 
actuarial training programs, but ex- 
perience shows the advantage of pur- 
suing a formal course of study. That 
is why we are so enthusiastic about 
this program at Occidental College.” 

Additional details concerning the 
new program can be obtained by 
writing Dr. Paul B. Johnson, de- 
partment of mathematics, Occidental 
College, Los Angeles 41. 


McCAHAN FOUNDATION 


THE DAVID McCAHAN Founda- 
tion is being organized to provide an 
annual original lecture for life un- 
derwriters. It will be a tribute to 
the memory of the late Dr. David 
MecCahan, CLU, prominent insur- 
ance educator who was president of 
the American College of Life Un- 
derwriters at the time of his death 
on June 28, 1954. 

The plan calls for a single out- 
standing lecture each year by some- 
one known for his creative contri- 
butions, on a subject of vital im- 
portance to the life underwriting 
profession. A permanent endow- 
ment fund will be raised. 


EXCELLENT HEALTH YEAR 


OwNeErs OF AMERICA’S eighty mil- 
lion ordinary life insurance policies 
enjoyed an excellent health year jn 
1954, recording a near-low death 
rate for the year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. The 1954 
death rate among these ordinary 
policyholders was 607.7 per 100,000, 
compared with. 621.4 the year be. 
fore and 766.5 ten years ago. Only 
once before, in 1950 when the rate 
was 605.8, better 
shown. 


was a record 

“Practically all causes of death 
showed some decline in the year, but 
the outstanding event of the health 
year was the continued sharp de- 
cline in the death rate from tuber- 
culosis,” Dr. Louis |. Dublin, emi- 
nent statistician and consultant on 
health and welfare of the Institute, 
said in commenting on the year's 
tabulation. “The death rate among 
ordinary life policyholders from all 
forms of tuberculosis in 1954 was 
3.7 per 100,000, compared with 4.2 
the year before and 18.5 ten years 
ago. At the turn of the century, 
tuberculosis was the leading cause 
of death for the nation as a whole, 
with a rate about seventeen times the 
present rate; today this cause is less 
costly in human lives than either 
diabetes or pneumonia.” 

Influenza and pneumonia death 
rates were also at a new low level 
in 1954 among ordinary life policy- 
holders, the Institute report shows. 
The rate from these two diseases 
combined was 10.9 per 100,000, com- 
pared with 12.8 the year before and 
31.1 in 1944. 

Diseases of the heart, including 
the full range of cardiovascular- 
renal diseases, remained the leading | 
cause of death in 1954, accounting 
for well over half of all ordinary life 
policyholder deaths. The death rate 
from these combined causes was | 
346.4 per 100,000, the sharpest de- 
cline in several years. This com- 
pared with 355.2 the year before, but 
it was still higher than the 330.6 rate 
ten years ago. 

Accidental death showed a low- 
ered death rate in 1954 at 38.3 per | 
100,000, compared with 40.3 in 1955 
and 53.5 in 1944. 

Cancer alone of the chief causes 
of death showed a slightly increased | 
rate in 1954. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL’S UNIQUE AND FAMOUS 


Extra Protection Plan 


. . . is now available as a term rider with any form of permanent insurance 
— Ordinary Life, Executive Protection, Limited Payment Life, Endowment, 
or Retirement Income. 


ADJUSTABLE AS TO PLAN: 10-year, 15-year, 20-year, or to age 65. 
FLEXIBLE AS TO AMOUNT: from $3,000 minimum to 150% of basic insurance. 
PRIVILEGE OF CONVERSION: 


Full amount at one time or in installments; 
As of original age at issue, or .. . 
As of attained age (with full reserve as conversion credit) 


Liberal conversion period. 


INustrating — /tow ~~ 





If basic insurance, 


: » ° Adding an equal amount of Extra Protection will 
issued at age 35, is: . 
: . increase the premium by the following percent: 


10-Yr. Plan 15-Yr. Plan 20-Yr. Plan To Age 65 


OrpiNnarRY LIFE 23.2% 27.4% 32.7% 47.1% 
LirE Parw-up @ 65 18.6% 22.0% 26.2% 37.8% 
ENDOWMENT @ 65 16.5% 19.5% 23.3% 33.6% 
RETIREMENT INCOME @ 65 (Male) 12.1% 14.4% 17.1% 24.7% 








MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Policyholder’s Life Insurance Company 














Life Insurance Competes—from p. 23 


Nor is that the complete oppor- 
tunity picture before the life insur- 
ance representative. Today, some 
4,000,000 infants are born every 
year. That is 4,000,000 new pros- 
pects year-in, year-out. They may 
not become prospects immediately, 
but sooner or later those new 
youngsters will move into the policy- 
holder population, either on entering 


school, leaving school, starting in 
business, marrying or at some point 
along the way. For the need is there 
or will develop. That alone, at the 
average per capita life insurance, 
would represent many billions of 
protection added each year. 

Study of America’s social and eco- 
nomic changes over the past ten or 
fifteen years, with an eye to the con- 
ditions that will exist in the years 
immediately ahead, will provide the 





for them. 
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Sooner or later it seems that most successful career underwriters 
have to face up to a most important decision—should they continue 
in personal production or aspire to management responsibilities and 
direct the sales efforts of others. 

In an effort to help qualified State Mutual agents find the answer, 
the Company has established a Management Training and Market 
Development Center in Pittsburgh. 
job, learn-by-doing sessions are completed, both the Company anc 
the individuals concerned arrive at pretty definite opinions regarding 
their potential success as field managers. 


Those with proven aptitudes and attitudes for management duties 
are given early opportunities in an agency of their own. Those who 
don’t, enthusiastically return to the equally important job of personal 
selling, convinced by actual experience that the manager’s seat is not 


STE cone gen L-LIFE 


OF WORCESTER, nro pat A 


ROBERT H. DENNy, Vice-President 


By the time the series of on-the- 














base for much optimism as to the 
future. We find, for instance, tha 
our population rose by 19% be. 
tween 1940 and 1952—but the num. 
ber of families increased by 26% in 
those years—and the number oj 
owner-occupied homes more than 
doubled. 

Those three figures alone give , 
vital picture of opportunity. The 
number of families is more impor. 
tant than the number of people, for 
the surveys show us that life insur. 
ance ownership widens as the family 
unit grows in size. It is also true 
that the addition of each child 
creates new life insurance needs for 
the family and stimulates more buy- 
ing. And not only do we have more 
families per 1000 people today, but 
these families average more children, 

Then, too, the family which owns 
its own home has an added insurance 
incentive. In the first place, this 
family is more firmly rooted and 
more apt to be giving serious 
thought to family financial planning; 
and also it is very apt to have a new 
debt burden that calls for protec- 
tion in the event of premature death. 
Homes are now owned by 56% of 
our families, whereas in 1940, this 
ratio was 44%. And in those same 
years, the mortgage debt of the 
country has risen from some $17, 
000,000,000 to over $75,000,000,000 
—an increase of $58,000,000,000 
that should be covered by life insur- 
ance if the families involved are to 
be certain that there will be no dis- 
locations through death. Apparently 
a considerable amount of this debt 
is covered in some measure by life 
insurance, for the Michigan Survey 
shows that home owners with mort- 
gages show a materially wider life 
insurance ownership than _ those 
without a mortgage. 


Nothing Static 


Looking ahead, we can rest as- 
sured that family formation will 
continue at a high rate, homes will 
continue to be bought, mortgage 
debt will increase as home owner- 
ship grows. Probably over a mil- 
lion new families will be set up each 
year—possibly 1,000,000 new homes 
will be built each year, to accommo- 
date these new families and to re- 
place obsolete housing. There is as- 
sured an opportunity of selling many 
millions of new life insurance poli- 
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cies from this standpoint alone. Be- 
tween now and 1960 we shall prob- 
ably see over 5,000,000 new families 
formed—and probably four to five 
million new homes built. Taking all 
the homes in America, there will 
probably be nearly 20,000,000 chil- 
dren born in this country in these 
coming five years. There is nothing 
static about such figures. 

Then, too, we see a surging tide 
of interest in higher education. The 
youth of America are pouring into 
the colleges, to seek technical and 
specialized training as a background 
for the more complex life of today 
and tomorrow. Since World War 
I], more than half of the 16,000,000 
veterans eligible have taken advan- 
tage of the G.I. Bill providing 
further education. In 1940, only 
10% of our adult population had 
been to college. By 1952 that pro- 
portion had grown to 14%. Today 
it is even higher. And by 1960 we 
know that it is going to be still 
higher. Life insurance has earned 
its spurs in past years as a medium 
to aid and assure in the guarantee 
of a college education for children 
—the opportunity will not be less, 
but greater in the years ahead. The 
need for the college training becomes 
greater—and the proper evaluation 
of it grows as more and more of our 
family heads have a college back- 
ground, 

One of the greatest changes that 
has come about in the past decade 
or two is the “upgrading” of family 
income. The number of families 
earning over $5,000 annually has in- 
creased by nearly 1,000% since 1940. 
Between 1950 and 1954 alone, the 
number of families earning between 
$4,000 and $7,500 has increased by 
71%; those earning $7,500 and 
over have increased by 126%. 

It is true, that both taxes and the 
cost of living have risen materially 
in the years we are viewing. But we 
find that the discretionary spending 
power of our families—excluding 
taxes and cost of living at 1940 
standards—is up five-fold since 
1940. Translated into dollars free 
for discretionary family use, this 
means that our families last year had 
some $140,000,000,000 more than 
they did in 1940. That is a lot of 
money and offers a wide margin for 
improved living standards, thrift, 
savings and family protection. Life 
insurance premiums in 1940 repre- 
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sented nearly 15% of this discre- 
tionary spending power; today life 
insurance premiums account for less 
than 7% of the discretionary spend- 
ing power. This would indicate that 
there is a vast opportunity for de- 
velopment in absorbing a greater 
share of this “free” money for the 
great basic purpose of assuring 
family financial security. 

Of course we do not have any 
monopoly on these dollars. We are 
in competition with others who also 


seek their share. However, the de- 
gree to which we see the pressure of 
need for life insurance and transmit 
that need to the public will materi- 
ally influence what share we get. 
Here also enters the point of psy- 
chological influence. If we keep em- 
phasizing and building in our minds 
the influence of our competitors— 
and thus decrease the enthusiasm 
with which we present the case for 
life insurance and the needs for its 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Life Insurance Competes—Continued 


protection, we of course will miti- 
gate our effectiveness in favor of 
other competitors. 

The reverse is also true—as we 
realize that we are in competition 
with other wants on the part of the 
public, perhaps we should shift our 
emphasis from only needs selling to 
help create and fill the wants of our 
people for more security and sav- 
ing through the avenues of life in- 
surance. 

This subject of life insurance 
marketing, especially in this era of 
increased competition, also has its 
influence in the area of public rela- 
tions. For it is of vital importance 
to the future good relationships of 
this business that the many publics 
which make up our policyholders 
and our general public are in no way 
led to unfriendliness through care- 
less selling or lack of adequate client 
service. 

This public relations angle is al- 
ways present in life insurance mar- 
keting. It always has been. Much 
of today’s good will stems from the 
selling contacts of the agency forces 
over the past several decades. Any 
isolated pockets of ill-will that may 
be encountered would be traceable to 
some unfortunate or misunderstood 
acts or words of those contacting the 
public over the past. The agency 
forces represent the great public re- 
lations army of the business; for 
they are the ones who have most of 
the direct public contacts, they are 
the ones who launch the policy- 
holder on what is to become a 
friendly or unfriendly relationship. 
What is done by the agent—or what 
is not done in cases where omission 
is the fault--bears heavily on the 
good name and friendly relations 
with our publics. 

Today, with the competitive 
forces greatly amplified, there is a 
distinct hazard that, in the imme- 
diate rush for business, some of the 
attention to good public relations 
may be relaxed. It is so easy for an 
agent, driving with intensified effort 
for more premiums, to exert a little 
more than extra pressure or let 
down somewhat in the care given 
to proper selling or in leaving an un- 
derstanding of what is sold. It is 
also a very natural by-product of in- 
tensified selling effort to find a de- 
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creased service and follow-up job. 
Those are things which must be 
guarded against. The added selling 
effort which is to hold up or increase 
sales must be super-imposed on top 
of the adequate sales and service job 
that has made so great a host of 
friends for the business. 


Reap the Real Harvest 


Life insurance has come a long 
way in the years since our last great 
competitive economy. Our sales or- 
ganizations have progressed to a 
level far above that of a decade or 
two ago. Our publics have pro- 
gressed, too, in their understanding 
and appreciation of life insurance. 
It is all the more important, there- 
fore, that we watch these competi- 
tive years just ahead and make cer- 
tain that, through no default in sales 
strategy or through no relaxation in 
service, there is any loss from the 
very high regard in which life insur- 
ance is held today. Indeed, now is 
the time when those associated with 
life insurance should reap the real 
harvest from their upbuilding of 
public relations over the past years. 
With a concerted effort to keep life 
insurance in a high plane of positive, 
forward thinking, devoted to service 
in the public interest, this great base 
of family financial security should 
go forward as never before. 

The important requirement is that 
all our companies and all our field 
men recognize the reality of this 
competition, and approach it with 
a positive, mental attitude, and apply 
the effort needed to meet it. 





25 YEARS' PROGRESS 


MorE THAN HALF of all life insur- 
ance in force in the United States 
today is under plans which have 
either been created or received their 
major development in the past 
twenty-five years, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. These spe- 
cial protection plans, largely the out- 
growth of more expert selling and 
marketing efforts by the nation’s 
two hundred thousand life insurance 
salesmen, now account for more than 
50% of the nation’s $339,000,000,- 
000 of life insurance in force. 
“This development of special pro- 
tection plans demonstrates the con- 


tinuous efforts of the life insurance 
business to widen the ownership of 
life insurance and better adapt its 
uses to the specific needs and uses 
of the public,” the Institute coin- 
ments. “At the same time, it shows 
the interest of the public in adding 
to its family financial security pro- 
gram, when policies are made avail- 
able especially fitted to their circum- 
stances.” 

Included in these special develop- 
ments of the past twenty-five years 
are the following plans: 


Family income life insurance plans 
and similar policies providing added 
protection for the early years, first 
written just twenty-five years ago, 
totaled about $30,000,000,000 at the 
start of this year. 

Retirement income insurance, an old 
form of insurance which received 
its major stimulus during the late 
1930's, now accounts for some $13,- 
000,000,000 of insurance. 

Credit life insurance on borrowers, 
covering their loans, almost entirely 
developed in the past fifteen years, 
now covers more than 20,000,000 
loans for more than $10,000,000,000, 
nearly one-third of the outstanding 
consumer credit in this country. 
Business life insurance. Relatively 
new twenty-five years ago, this has 
grown to be a huge block of protec- 
tion. No precise figures are avail- 
able, but it has been estimated that 
about $20,000,000,000 of business 
insurance is now in force, insuring 
either key men, business continuity 
or the transfer of ownership at death. 
Extra risk life insurance. More than 
fifty years old, but only developed 
in a major way in the past twenty- 
five years, this now includes some 
5,000,000 policies for $14,000,000,- 
000—all on persons in either im- 
paired health or hazardous occupa- 
tions. 

Group life insurance on workers, se- 
cured through employer-employee 
cooperation, totals some $91,000,- 
000,000 under about 30,000,000 in- 
dividyal certificates. This plan was 
created in 1911, but its major de- 
velopment has been in the past 
twenty years during which there has 
been nearly a 900% increase. 
Ordinary juvenile insurance. Chiefly 
developed since 1939, this insurance 
now totals well over $13,000,000,000 


and insures several million children. 
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VN. Ouest ons ¢ Answers 


1954 EXAMINATION 


PART B—GENERAL EDUCATION 


QUESTION 1 


(a) An economist has said 
that “The first lesson in econom- 
ics is: things are often not what 
they seem.” Analyze the follow- 
ing statements, indicating for 
each the conditions under which 
it may be true or false. 

(1) If all farmers work hard 
and nature cooperates in produc- 
ing a bumper crop, total farm 
income may fali. 

(2) It may pay the United 
States to reduce tariffs charged 
on imported goods even if other 
countries refuse to do likewise. 

(3) It may pay a manufactur- 
ing firm to take on some business 
at much less than the average 
unit cost of production. 

(4) Attempts of individuals 
to save more of their income in 
an economic depression may lead 
to a decline of the total of the 
community’s savings. 

(b) “The most important 
single fact about saving and in- 
vesitment, in the sense in which 
these terms are used by econo- 
mists, is that in our industrial 
society they are largely done by 
different people and for largely 
independent reasons.” 

(1) Distinguish between and 
explain the meaning of the terms 
saving and investment in the 
sense that these terms are used by 
economists. 

(2) Explain fully the state- 
ment that saving and investment 
“are largely done by different 
people and for largely indepen- 
dent reasons.” 
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Answer to Question I 


(a) (1) The statement that if 
all farmers work hard and nature 
cooperates in producing a bumper 
crop, total farm income may fall, is 
true since the demand for agricul- 
tural products, generally speaking, 
is inelastic. This means that the 
demand for agricultural products is 
such that an increase in supply will 
tend to induce a drop in price that 
is proportionately greater than the 
increase in the quantity exchanged 
in the market. The result of an in- 
creased supply may be, therefore, a 
drop in total farm income. 

If the demand for agricultural 
products in a particular country 
were elastic, which could happen 
if other parts of the world ex- 
perienced crop failures due to 
droughts, plagues or other causes, or 
if a large proportion of the agricul- 
tural production consisted of luxury 
items, then an increase in the output 
of agricultural products in that 
country would increase total farm 
income. Also, government price 
supports may create artificially an 
elastic demand and cause an increase 
in farm income with increased agri- 
cultural production. 

(2) The statement that it may 
pay the United States to reduce 
tariffs charged on imported goods 
even if other countries refuse to do 
likewise is true under conditions of 
full employment in the United 
States. Reduced tariffs would en- 


‘courage imports and since some 


goods can be produced in other 
countries at lower unit costs than 
here, we could obtain the advantage 


of these lower costs. Moreover, if 
the United States lowers import 
duties, foreign countries may be able 
to earn more foreign exchange and 
the necessity to extend loans and 
grants will be reduced. There may 
also be other political considerations 
that would make it advisable to 
reduce tariffs. 

The statement might be false dur- 
ing periods of unemployment since 
foreign goods purchased in the 
United States, if not offset by foreign 
purchases of our products, would 
reduce the demand for our products. 
Also, it might be unwise to reduce 
tariffs that protect industries vital 
to national defense and “infant” in- 
dustries that need tariff protection 
until they are firmly established. 

(3) The statement that it may 
pay a manufacturer to take on some 
business at much less than average 
unit cost may be true for relatively 
short periods of time. A firm has 
both fixed costs of production, which 
continue regardless of the volume of 
output, and variable costs, which 
fluctuate with changes in output. As 
long as the selling price is above the 
average variable costs a firm will 
lose less than if it stopped produc- 
tion altogether, for it can apply any 
surplus revenue above variable costs 
toward meeting part of its fixed 
costs. Moreover, it may continue to 
operate-below average unit costs for 
a time, particularly in periods of 
depression, to hold its labor force 
together, and to avoid excessive 
depreciation due to disuse of plant 
and equipment. 

Over the long run, however, a 
firm must cover its average unit costs 
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of production if it is to operate 
successfully. 

(4) The statement, that attempts 
of individuals to save more of their 
income in an economic depression 
may lead to a decline in the total of 
the community’s savings, is true if 
there is no corresponding increase in 
investment. Under these conditions 
an attempt by individuals to save 
more of their income may cause the 
level of community income, and the 
amount saved, to fall. 

lf attempts of individuals to save 
more were accompanied by attempts 
to invest more, the statement in the 
problem would not be true. Simi- 
larly, during periods of inflation 
attempts of individuals to save more 
would cut inflationary tendencies. 

(b) (1) Saving is spending less 
than total income on consumption. 
Investment, on the other hand, con- 
sists of purchasing new capital goods 
such as industrial plants, tools, and 
machinery. Thus investment in- 
volves expansion of capital, whereas 
savings that do not find investment 
outlets retard capital production. 

(2) Saving may be done by any 
receiver of income. As a rule, indi- 
viduals save a part of their income 
to accumulate funds for future needs, 
whether it be for emergencies, or 
for future family requirements such 
as education of children, protection 
of dependents, or retirement. Some 
saving is also done by business units, 
as when corporations withhold earn- 
ings rather than distribute them. 

Investment, on the other hand, 
is done primarily by business units. 
Thus, corporations may buy large 
buildings and expensive machinery, 
or may increase inventories. Some 
investment is also done by individ- 
uals. For example, a family may 
build a new home, or plant new grass 
and shrubbery around their home. 


QUESTION 2 


(a and b) In early 1954 Presi- 
dent Eisenhower said “The truth 
is, we do not have a depression, 
and what’s more, as I have stated 
time and time again, your Gov- 
ernment will continue to use its 
full powers to make sure we don’t 
have one.” Describe the prin- 
cipal methods available to the 
Federal government for combat- 
ing a threatened depression and 
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indicate precisely how each might 
be expected to contribute to the 
maintenance of a _ prosperous 
economy. 

(c) In. discussing business 
cycle movements, an economist 
stated that “It is easy to see that 
in the acceleration principle we 
have a powerful factor making 
for economic instability.” Ex- 
plain what is meant by the “ac- 
celeration principle” and why it 
may represent a “powerful factor 
making for economic instability.” 


Answer to Question 2 


(aandb) The Federal govern- 
ment may combat a threatened de- 
pression by pursuing appropriate 
monetary policies and fiscal policies. 
Appropriate monetary policy to 
combat a _ threatened depression 
would be to make credit more freely 
available at lower rates of interest. 
This may be done in five principal 
ways. First, the Board of Govern- 
ors of the Federal Reserve System 
may purchase government securities 


on the open market. Second, the 
reserve requirements of banks that 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
System may be lowered. Third, the 
interest rate at which banks that 
are members of the Federal Reserve 
System may rediscount eligible paper 
with their Federal Reserve Bank 
could be reduced. Fourth, certain 
qualitative credit controls, such as 
margin requirements for the pur- 
chase of securities, could be liberal- 
ized. Fifth, Federal authorities 
might attempt to persuade bankers 
to extend credit more liberally on 
the grounds that the more liberal 
extension of credit will be beneficial 
to the economy and is patriotic. 
Appropriate fiscal policy to combat 
a threatened depression would in- 
volve reduction of taxes, particularly 
in the lower income brackets where 
the marginal propensity to consume 
is relatively high ; increased expendi- 
tures on public works ; Social Secur- 
ity payments; farm subsidies; and 
so forth. If expenditures are in- 
creased and taxes are not increased 
an equal amount, the resulting deficit, 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


financed by government borrowing, 
represents an amount of purchasing 
power injected into the economy 
which should stimulate the demand 
for goods. 

(c) The “acceleration principle” 
explains the disproportionate change 
in the demand for capital goods in- 
duced by a relatively small change 
in the demand for consumer goods. 
A fixed amount of capital goods may 
be required to produce consumer 
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goods at a rate equal to the current 
rate of consumption. Because of the 
depreciation of the capital goods, the 
consumer goods factories must con- 
tinually be replacing worn out ma- 
chines to maintain the supply of 
capital goods at the given level. As 
long as the output of consumer goods 
is constant, the demand of the con- 
sumer goods factories for new ma- 


maintained at a steady level. An 
increase in the demand for the con- 
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sumer goods, however, may cause 
the consumer goods industries to by 
not only their normal quota of ma- 
chines for replacement purposes, but 
also some as net additions to their 
stock of machines. The result is that 
the demand for new machines may 
actually increase more, proportion- 
ately, than the increase in demand 
for consumer goods. Similarly 4 
decline in the demand for consumer 
goods will reduce the need for the 
replacement of capital goods, and 
this decrease in the demand for 
capital goods will ordinarily be 
greater than the decrease in the 
demand for consumer goods. 


QUESTION 3 


(a and b) In the past fifteen 
years the national debt of the 
United States has increased from 
less than $35 billion to more than 
$270 billion. Although a national 
debt of this magnitude creates 
certain problems, economists 
generally agree that because the 
debt is mainly an internal one, 
it does not involve the same 
burden on the economy as would 
an external debt. 

(1) Explain why an “inter- 
nal” national debt does not in- 
volve the same burden on the 
economy as an “external” na- 
tional debt. 

(2) What special problems 
are created for the economy by 
a large internal national debt? 

(3) It is often argued that the 
economic burden of the large 
United States national debt is 
being “passed along to our chil- 
dren and our children’s chil- 
dren.” Explain, with reasons, 

why you agree or disagree with 
_| this argument. 

(c) A recent study of the 
world’s population problems 
pointed out that many scientists 
are convinced that “Malthus may 
still be proved right in his theory 
of population.” Explain the es- 
sential elements of the Malthu- 
sian theory of population, point- 
ing out in your explanation the 
relationship between the theory 


and the law of diminishing 
returns, 


to the 
will be 


Answer to Question 3 


(a and b) (1) An “internal” na- 
tional debt does not involve the same 
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purden on the economy as an “ex- 
ternal” national debt because pay- 
ments on an “internal” debt are 
transfer payments while those on an 
“external” debt are not. That is, to 
grvice an “internal” debt taxes are 
collected from one group of persons 
within the economy and are paid out 
to the same or other groups of per- 
sons in the form of interest. Thus 
the burden of payments on an “in- 
ternal” debt is offset by the benefit 
of the payments received. Payments 
on an “external” debt give purchas- 
ing power to economic units outside 
of the economy, which enables them 
to buy our goods, and decreases the 
total goods available for domestic 
consumption. 

(2) There are a number of 
problems that may be created by a 
large “internal” national debt. First, 
the collection of additional taxes in 
varying proportions from the various 
segments of the economy to pay in- 
terest and make payments on the 
principal of the debt on the one 
hand, and the receipt of these pay- 
ments in varying proportions by the 
various segments of the economy on 
the other, may increase the inequities 
in the distribution of national in- 
come. Second, the increased rate of 
taxation, and the threat of further 
taxation, may reduce the incentive 
of individuals to produce at maxi- 
mum capacity. Third, the creation 
of a large internal national debt may 
make it difficult for the government 
to maintain a stable price level. 
Fourth, it is sometimes argued that 
an extremely large national debt may 
result in a loss of confidence in the 
government’s credit. 

In assessing these internal prob- 
lems it is important to take into 
account the relative rates of growth 
in debt and national income. A 
rapidly growing economy will prob- 
ably encounter fewer problems with 
reference to an increasing debt than 
one that is stagnant. 

(3) It is not true that the eco- 
nomic burden of the large United 
States national debt is being “passed 
along to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children.” While it is true 
that the problem of paying interest 
and principal on the debt is passed 
along to future generations, it is also 
true that the right to receive interest 
and principal is also passed along to 
future generations. Thus the obliga- 
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tion of future generations to make 
payments is offset by their right to 
receive the same payments. The real 
economic burden of the debt was the 
loss of goods and services incurred 
while the debt was being accumu- 
lated. For example, during World 
War II the national debt increased 
tremendously while the government 
spent vast sums on expendable war 
materials. 

(c) The Malthusian theory of 
population, stated briefly, is that the 
rate of population growth tends to 
be greater than the growth in the 


production of food and that as a 
result the growth of population, if 
not limited by preventive checks 
such as control of the size of 
families, will ultimately be limited 
by certain positive checks such as 
war and famine. 

The law of diminishing returns 
states that when fixed and variable 
factors of production are combined 
to produce goods, a point will be 
reached where the increase in output 
is less, proportionately, than the 
increase in the variable factor of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


production. The Malthusian theory 
of population makes use of this law 
by considering the arable land on 
the surface of the earth as ultimately 
fixed, and the population as a vari- 
able factor of production. An in- 
creasing population can create an 
increased food supply, but the point 
will be reached where an increase in 
the population can produce an in- 
crease in the food supply that is less 
than proportionate to the increase in 
population. Thus, according to the 
Malthusian doctrine, the increased 
population will not be able to produce 
enough food to support itself. 


QUESTION 4 


(a) Compare the factors de- 
termining the prices which a 
public utility, such as an electric 
light and power company, will 
charge for its products or services 
with those determining the prices 
which another type of enterprise, 
such as an automobile manufac- 
turer, will charge for its products 
or services. 


(b) “Wages, and I mean real 
wages, paid to the American 
worker far exceed the wages paid 
to workers anywhere else in the 
world.” 

(1) Explain the meaning of 
real wages. 

(2) Outline the fundamental 
reasons why real wages paid to 
the American worker “far exceed 
the wages paid to workers any- 
where else in the world.” 

(c) It has been argued that 
the supply of savings is partly 
determined by “time preference” 
on the part of individuals. Ex- 
plain fully the meaning of “time 
preference” as applied to saving 
by individuals, indicating the 
basic reasons for such time pref- 
erence. 


Answer to Question 4 


(a) Because public utilities mar- 
ket their products and services under 
monopolistic conditions, provide 
basic necessities, and are given ex- 
clusive rights by the government in 
the form of franchises, they are 
regulated by government agencies 
such as public service commissions. 
The prices that public utilities charge 
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are set at a level which is expected 
to allow them a “fair return” on 
investment. Thus, the prices charged 
are determined by public authority, 
which takes into consideration the 
investment in assets, the rate of 
return that is considered ‘‘fair,” the 
extent of the demand for products 
and services, and the costs of doing 
business. 

The prices that another type of 
enterprise, such as an automobile 
manufacturer, will charge for its 
products are set by the interplay of 
the forces of supply and demand in 
the market. Demand is determined 
by the desires and purchasing power 
of consumers. In the short run, 
supply depends primarily on mar- 
ginal costs. 


In the long run, marginal firms 
will be forced out of the industry 
if prices are not sufficiently high to 
allow them to cover both fixed and 
variable costs and earn a reasonable 
profit. This will reduce supply and 
tend to cause prices to rise. If prices 
are high enough to allow firms to 
earn very attractive profits, new 
firms will be attracted to the indus- 
try. Supply will increase, and prices 
will tend to fall. Thus, in the long 
run, prices are determined by the 
nature of demand, total units costs, 
and the rate of return on investment 
necessary to attract capital to the 
industry. 

(b) (1) Real wages refer to the 
amount of goods and services that 
money wages will purchase. If 
money wages rise while the level of 
prices remains constant, real wages 
will rise. On the other hand, if the 
level of prices rises more rapidly 
than money wages over a given 
period, real wages will decline. 


(2) The fundamental reason that 
real wages paid to the American 
worker “far exceed the wages paid 
to workers anywhere else in the 
world” is the high productivity of 
American labor. The high produc- 
tivity of American labor is a result 
of the high level of training and the 
energy and initiative of the Ameri- 
can worker; the opportunity for 
specialization afforded by a wide 
marketing area; the efficient organi- 
zation, management, and technologi- 
cal achievement of American busi- 
ness; the great amount of capital 
with which American labor works; 








abundant natural resources; and the 
favorable legal environment for both 
labor and business found in the 
American economy. 

(c) The term “time preference,” 
as applied to savings of individuals, 
refers to preference people have for 
current consumption over future 
consumption. It explains why people 
will spend money on current con- 
sumption when they could invest the 
money at interest and thereby be 
able to enjoy greater total consump- 
tion later. 

Three general reasons are given 
to explain “time preference.” First, 
the future is always somewhat un- 
certain. One might die and not have 
the opportunity to consume what he 
has saved, or prices may rise and 
he will not be able to consume as 
much. Second, many people are un- 
able to weigh the value of future 
consumption rationally. They are 
unable to visualize future needs and 
satisfaction. Third, in accordance 
with the theory of diminishing mar- 
ginal utility, the first few dollars a 
person spends give him greater satis- 
faction than the last few. Thus, he 
might save some money from which 
he might derive a high rate of utility 
in the future. But there is a limit 
to the proportion of total income a 
person will save to obtain greater 
utility in the future. That part of 
income spent on necessities, for ex- 
ample, provides greater utility in the 
present than it would if it were saved 
for the future. 


QUESTION 5 


(a) One of America’s great 
industrialists recently said in a 
public address “An effective at- 
tack by this country on the inter- 
national dollar gap, or dollar 
shortage, must be spearheaded by 
a really honest and earnest effort 
to lower our own tariffs and elimi- 
nate the other forms of restric- 
tions on international trade which 
we employ.” 

(1) Explain what is meant by 
the “dollar gap” and indicate the 
factors which may have caused it. 

(2) Outline the forms of re- 
strictions on international trade, 
other than tariffs, which have 
been employed by the United 
States and other countries. 

(b) In dealing with its balance 

(Continued on page 56) 
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“IBM was one of the 


2 
first companies to...” 
‘I have always been proud of the fact that IBM was 
one of the first companies to put into effect the Payroll 
Savings Plan for the purchase of United States Savings 
Bonds, and I am delighted to see this patriotic endeavor 
continuing year by year and increasing throughout 
our organization. Today thousands of IBM employees, 
through their participation in the Plan, are helping their 
country and providing for the future of their families 
and themselves.” THOMAS J. WATSON, JR., President 


International Business Machines Corporation 





Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plan 
is less than 50%... or, if your employees do not now 
have the opportunity to build for their future through 
the systematic purchase of U.S. Savings Bonds . . . a 
letter to: Savings Bonds Division, U.S. Treasury De- 
partment, Washington, D. C., will bring prompt assist- 
ance from your State Director. He will be glad to help 
you put on a person-to-person canvass that will put an 
application blank in the hands of every employee. This 
is all you have to do. Your men and women will do the 
rest, because they will welcome the opportunity to 
build for personal and national security. 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Departmené 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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C.L.U. Questions—tfrom page 54 


of payments problem, the Brit- 
ish government has announced 
that it will allow full convertibil- 
ity of pounds sterling earned by 
foreign investors in British in- 
dustry, but will maintain con- 
vertibility restrictions on British 
importers of consumer goods. 

(1) Explain why Great Brit- 
ain might permit free converti- 
bility of funds arising out of 
earnings by foreign investors in 
British industries but, at the same 
time, restrict the convertibility of 
funds to be used by British im- 
porters of consumer goods. 

(2) Explain the effect these 
measures might have on the price 
level of consumer goods in Great 
Britain (i) in the short-run, and 
(ii) in the long-run. 


Answer to Question 5 


(a) (1) The “dollar gap” refers 
to the difference between the quan- 
tity of dollars earned from the 
United States by the rest of the 
world, and the quantity of dollars 
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spent in the United States by the 
rest of the world. Dollars are earned 
from the United States through the 
sale of commodities (e.g., French 
wine and Belgian lace), the render- 
ing of services (e.g., English re- 
insurance and Norwegian shipping), 
and the sale of claims to wealth 
(e.g., an automobile assembly plant 
in England or an oil well in Iran 
acquired by American investors). 
Foreigners have been enabled to 
spend more dollars than they earn 
in recent years as a result of gift- 
dollars made available through 
United States foreign aid programs. 

Among the factors causing this 
tendency for foreigners to spend 
more dollars than they earn were 
the dislocations of World War II 
which reduced their productive 
capacity and disrupted their normal 
export markets. During and after 
the War the United States economy, 
on the other hand, has been able to 
supply a wide variety of capital and 
consumer goods. 

From the American point of view, 
the dollar gap may be seen as a 
persistent tendency for the United 
States to export more commodities 
and services than it imports and the 
failure of our long-term private 
foreign investments to make up for 
the difference. Protective measures 
such as tariffs and import quotas 
prevent our imports from being 
greater. Attractive profits at home 
and high risks in foreign invest- 
ment explain why American private 
capital has not been invested’ abroad 
in larger amounts. 

Actually the real dollar shortage 
may be more serious than indicated 
by the dollar gap because most 
foreign nations restrict the dollar 
demands of their nationals through 
exchange controls, import licenses, 
and the like. 


(2) Forms of restrictions on in- 
ternational trade, other than tariffs, 
which have been employed by the 
United States and other countries 
are: 


(1) Restrictions on the quantity 
of particular goods that may be 
imported, 

(2) Licensing of imports and ex- 
ports. 

(3) Bilateral trade agreements 
which limit the direction and degree 
of trade. 


(4) Multiple currency exchange 
rates under which currencies are ex. 
changed in different ratios depend- 
ing on what goods are bought or 
sold. 

(5) Agreements to divide world 
markets through the instrumentality 
of cartels. ' 

(6) Subsidies to domestic enter- 
prises. 

(7) Administrative regulations 
relating to required standard of 
purity, design of products, and so 
forth. 

(b) (1) England might allow 
free convertibility of pounds earned 
by foreign investors in British in- 
dustry into dollars to encourage the 
investment of foreign funds in Great 
Britain, thus helping to acquire more 
capital goods to restore and modern- 
ize British industries. This would 
effect economies in production and 
reduce unit costs of output, thus 
strengthening the competitive export 
position. 

On the other hand, maintaining 
convertibility restrictions on British 
imports of consumer goods would 
prevent British importers from 
diverting dollar exchange, currently 
needed to purchase foreign capital 
goods, into payment for goods im- 
ported for current consumption. 

(2) (i) In the short run the 
free convertibility of pounds ster- 
ling earned by foreign investors in 
British industry would probably 
have no appreciable effect on the 
price level of consumer goods in 
Great Britain. Restrictions on the 
importation of consumer goods 
would limit the supply of consumer 
goods in the market and cause them 
to be higher than they would other- 
wise be, unless there were some off- 
setting restrictions, such as price 
controls or rationing, placed on the 
demand for consumer goods. 

(ii) Restrictions on the impor- 
tation of consumer goods would also 
tend to cause prices to be higher 
than they otherwise would be in the 
long run. However, free converti- 
bility>of pounds sterling earned by 
foreign investors in British industry, 
by stimulating the formation of 
capital in Great Britain, might re- 
sult in an increase in productive 
capacity. This could increase the 
supply of consumer goods and cause 
the price level of consumer goods to 
fall. (To be continued) 
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A Positive Approach—from page 18 


life insurance business has recom- 
mended a number of clarifications 
and, in a few instances, has objected 
to interpretations of the new law 
which seemed contrary to the intent 
of Congress. The results achieved 
so far have been most encouraging. 
It is a new experience for some of 
us who remember the days when 
little attention was given to our rec- 
ommendations. 


There is another encouraging 
sign. We are nearing a satisfactory 
solution of the company income tax 
problem which has been an open 
issue since 1947. This should be 
good news to underwriters. Exces- 
sive taxation of life companies 
would, of course, increase the cost 
of insurance. Last fall a subcommit- 
tee of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee made a thorough and objec- 
tive study of the various methods 
for taxing life companies. The social 
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“Selling insurance is no bed of roses, but the returns we've 
had more than compensate for it. 


“In fact, I’m happy my husband chose the insurance business 
because I believe he has his best chance to build his own success. 
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Since starting his career with Minnesota Mutual in 1949, Robert 
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and economic aspects of the problem 
were explored. This was a bi-parti- 
san effort and the Congressional 
leaders involved were both diligent 
and cooperative. It is hoped that the 
difficult and vexing job of enacting 
a permanent and satisfactory for- 
mula for the taxation of life insur- 
ance companies will be completed 
this year. If this is accomplished, 
another possible deterrent to the sale 
of life insurance will be removed. 

Also on the favorable side, Con- 
gress seems eager to remove tax dis- 
criminations which create unfair 
competitive advantage. For ex- 
ample, a subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee has recom- 
mended that the investment income 
arising-from insured pension funds 
be exempt from corporate taxation 
thus removing the discrimination 
that now exists in favor of non- 
insured pension trusts. Congress 
wants to do what it can to encourage 
people to save and to insure them- 
selves, ‘so that there will be less de- 
mand for government benefits and 
welfare. 


Social Security 


When the 1954 Social Security 
Act amendments were under con- 
sideratten, there was pressure for 
expanding the system to provide 
cash disability benefits and hospital- 
ization benefits for beneficiaries over 
age 65. For the first time in a num- 
ber of years, those urging these ex- 
tensions had practically no support. 
Congressional and administration 
action in rejecting these liberaliza- 
tions received very little publicity 
within insurance circles. In evaluat- 
ing government policy toward insur- 
ance this action should be accorded 
great significance. These suggested 
expansions, if adopted, could quickly 
convert Social Security to a com- 
pulsory medical program. 

I feel that the 1954 increases in 
the social security wage base and the 
benefit formula liberalizations de- 
parteé from sound principle and 
should not have been adopted. They 
can be viewed in retrospect, how- 
ever, aS a compromise settlement of 
a number of debatable issues center- 
ing around the meaning of the floor 
of protection principle. It is hoped 
that Congress has now established a 
benefit plateau which will check the 
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upward trend in Social Security 
penefits. This conclusion finds sup- 
port in the fact that increases in 
Social Security are not under con- 
jderation this year and probably 
will not be seriously urged next year. 
itis our impression that many Con- 
gressmen have reached the conclu- 
son that Social Security benefit 
levels in the absence of inflation 
should not move upward. 


Voluntary Insurers 


Within the last year government 
employees like many other em- 
ployees in the country were offered 
group life insurance coverage. This 
was accomplished by utilizing the 
services of private insurance compa- 
nies. | submit that a government in- 
terested in getting into the insurance 
business would have self-insured 
these Federal employees numbering 
over two million. The Federal em- 
ployees group case resulted entirely 
from action taken by the Admin- 
istration and the Congress and was 
based on the principle that govern- 
ment should not insure anything that 
can be insured through voluntary 
insurers. This is an interesting ques- 
tion—What would have happened 
had this coverage been considered a 
few years ago? 

We can point to other convincing 
signs of this new attitude toward 
business. In the investment field 
Congress and the Administration au- 
thorized a voluntary mortgage pro- 
gram which we hope will reduce 
direct government mortgage lending 
in remote areas. This plan demon- 
strates that a cooperative attitude 
exists. There is an apparent desire 
to experiment in programs which 
will expand private lending facilities 
and thus avoid government competi- 
tion. 

Probably more significant than 
any of these examples of specific 
action is the absence of strongly 
supported recommendations for rad- 
ical legislation which would be highly 
detrimental to the economy and to 
life insurance in particular. A num- 
ber of established programs are 
being reviewed to see what can be 
done to transfer current government 
insurance functions to the insurance 
business. Benefits now being pro- 
vided by the government for the 
military and their dependents and 
for the Merchant Marine have been 
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An 8-story, fully air-conditioned office build- 
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tucky, at the corner of Jefferson and West 
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might consider leasing the entire building. 


For further information contact 


MR. JAMES D. WASHINGTON 
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WAKEFIELD INC 


281 Madison Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 6-4200 


exposed to this type of review. This 
activity is encouraging. It is another 
aspect of the new governmental pol- 
icy. 

This brings us to the Health Re- 
insurance Bill, the one piece of legis- 
lation which many seem to feel 
proves that the trend toward govern- 
ment intervention has not abated. 
Those who support this bill contend 
however that its objectives are en- 
tirely consistent with the new policy 
of utilizing voluntary facilities. They 


point to the following principles in 

support of their position: 

1, The insurance against the cost of 

medical care the bill seeks to stim- 

ulate would be provided through 

voluntary agencies and would oper- 

ate only where private reinsurance 

facilities are not available. 

2. The reinsurance system proposed 

would be free from compulsion. 

3. The reinsurance would be avail- 

able both to insurance companies 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A Positive Approach—Continued would cover only abnormal losses 


sustained by a health insurance 
carrier. 

6. The bill contemplates no Federal 
subsidy, except the advance by the 
government of working capital 
which must be repaid. 

The pros and cons are difficult to 
evaluate mainly because no one can 
predict with certainty how such an 
experimental plan will work. This 
accounts in the main for the wide 
diversion of opinion within the in- 


and pre-payment health 
plans. 

4. The plan would operate within 
the framework of state supervision 
of the insurance business and the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare and is directed to utilize the 
state insurance departments in carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Act. 

5. The reinsurance would be based 
on the coinsurance principle and 
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Since its inception, Cal-Western’s “YOU, Inc.” training program 
for agents has attracted interest from many segments of the life 
insurance industry. If the program has enjoyed above-average 
success, we believe it is due, first to extremely careful selection 
standards, and second to certain basic concepts around which 
“YOU, Inc.” is framed. In this series of messages, we present some 
of these concepts . . . not in the spirit of boastfulness . . . but 
because they may be of value to the industry as a whole. 
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... and nowhere is this 
more true than in life insurance selling. 





Starting with the very first selection interviews, “YOU, Inc.” 
training seeks to implant the career-attitude in the mind of the 
new agent. 








It is reflected in every facet of our 10 year training pro- 
gram. Even the agent’s basis of compensation, featuring life- 
time service fees, emphasizes its importance. 
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dustry. Under these circumstances 
great weight should be given to the 
current trend in government policy 
and the manifest desire of the gov- 
ernment to help business, not to 
compete with business. In such a 
political climate the insurance busj- 
ness should carefully ponder whether 
it should discourage an experiment 
to stimulate voluntary insurance 
which the President sincerely be- 
lieves is both workable and useful. 


State vs. Federal Regulation 


There is no concerted movement 
in Washington to regulate the busi- 
ness of insurance. Study available 
facts, consider political issues, elim- 
inate traditional fears and you will 
not find a scintilla of evidence that 
Congress or the Administration 
wants to substitute Federal regula- 
tion for state regulation. Based upon 
daily experience in Washington for 
the last five years, I can say without 
qualification that I know of no con- 
certed movement in the direction of 
Federal regulation. Such a move- 
ment would be very unpopular, be- 
cause the current trend favors shift- 
ing as much responsibility as possible 
to the states. 

Insurance is a large business and 
several of its current problems are 
closely related to areas in which the 
Federal Government now exercises 
supervision or has a vital interest. 
More Federal regulation in such 
areas might have some influence on 
related insurance practices. For ex- 
ample, labor welfare funds are pres- 
ently subject to a degree of Federal 
regulation under the Taft-Hartley 
law. More detailed regulation of 
these funds might conceivably apply 
to certain practices in connection 
with insured funds. The objective 
would be to regulate the handling 

of funds, not the insurance business, 
but the exercise of Federal super- 
vision over welfare plan practices 
related to insurance could result. 

Federal regulation has become a 
lively tapic in our business mainly 
hecause three separate and inde- 
pendent Congressional investigations 
have been in progress during the 
past year. These investigations re- 
sulted from public criticism of labor 
welfare funds, credit insurance and 
health insurance advertising. Each 
inquiry arose independent of the 
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others. They did not originate as 
assaults on state supervision. In 
each situation there was Congres- 
sional concern and evidence of pub- 
lic criticism. It is also interesting to 
note that these inquiries resulted 
from relatively new insurance activ- 
ities. Health insurance, insured wel- 
fare plans and credit insurance are 
till pioneer insurance endeavors. 

Credit facilities, labor welfare 
plans and health problems are im- 
portant political issues. To the ex- 
tent voluntary insurance is utilized 
in seeking solutions to these prob- 
lems and is implicated by association 
with unsound practices, we can ex- 
pect Federal pressure on our state 
regulatory system. The regulation 
of insurance as such is not the issue. 
The problem is mainly one of accom- 
modating insurance regulation to 
these new fields of endeavor which 
are under Federal scrutiny. It is 
important that the insurance busi- 
ness and the state regulatory au- 
thorities study these developments 
objectively, and to the extent feasible 
and necessary, bolster state regula- 
tion. This should be accomplished 
promptly with as little friction and 
controversy as possible. 


A Feeling of Frustration 


Despite the very favorable gov- 
ernment attitude toward the insur- 
ance business there are certain atti- 
tudes present in our business which 
should be carefully analyzed by those 
responsible for the further expan- 
sion of voluntary insurance. There 
is a growing tendency toward blam- 
ing lack of progress on developments 
that take place in Washington. There 
is a pessimistic view that the insur- 
ance business faces ultimate destruc- 
tion at the hands of the Federal gov- 
ernment. There is an exaggeration 
of some of our problems in an effort 
to prove that there exists a con- 
spiracy to transfer the power of 
regulation from the states back to 
the Federal government. There is 
a tendency to interpret each new de- 
velopment as an ominous sign. There 
are frequent unconsidered expres- 
sions of hostility toward Govern- 
ment. All of these reactions create 
a feeling of frustration and produce 
emotional thinking within the busi- 
ness which in the long run may 
handicap us in satisfying the increas- 
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After months of preliminary planning, the 
Beneficial Life Insurance Company opened 
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ing demands of society for voluntary still conscious of the scar tissue 


insurance protection. They hinder that resulted from these struggles. 


our ability really to solve the many 
problems we face at the Federal 
level. 

These attitudes I mention are un- 
derstandable. For many years the 
insurance business has been oppos- 
ing a philosophy of government 
which was adverse to its interests. 
As we challenged this philosophy, 
our convictions solidified and ten- 
sions developed. Many of us are 





We have formed certain inflexible 
thought patterns which are difficult 
to change. Today there is an urgent 
need for change in many of these 
attitudes. This change can be ac- 
complished if we pause to realize 
that a new and favorable government 
policy toward our business is emerg- 
ing. The necessity for a positive 
attitude toward this new policy is 
(Continued on the next page) 
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A Positive Approach—Continued 


strongly indicated. Nothing could 
be more damaging to the future of 
voluntary insurance than a lack of 
confidence in that future, which 
could easily paralyze our efforts. 

We must make the most of the 
new order; we should avoid hostile 
postures. I fully recognize that the 
new government policy can change. 
This can happen as a result of po- 
litical forces beyond our control. But 
it can also develop from a negative 
attitude on our part—an attitude 
that prevents us from taking full 
advantage of our opportunities. If 
we can do away with negative atti- 
tudes we will encourage the new 
trend in government philosophy. 
We will do a better job in expanding 
voluntary insurance and assuring its 
future. The usual price of emo- 
tionalism is failure. What is needed 
most of all is calm and objective 
reasoning, coupled with constructive 
action. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS of The 
Underwriting Printing and Publish- 
ing Co., publishers of The Weekly 
Underwriter, and other insurance 
publications, with offices at 116 
John Street, New York City, follow- 
ing the annual stockholders meeting 
elected Donald E. Wolff president. 
In that capacity he succeeds L. 
Alexander Mack, who has become 
board chairman. At the same time 
secretary John P. Jeffrey was also 
named treasurer. 

This is the first change in forty- 
two years in the top official manage- 
ment of this 96-year old publication. 
Mr. Mack, on November 17 would 
have completed that number of years 
as president. He has been an officer 
of the corporation for fifty-one 
years, having been elected secretary 
in 1904. 

Mr. Wolff joined The Weekly 
Underwriter staff in February 1945 
as cashier. During the next four 
years he capably filled that position 
as well as those of advertising man- 
ager, production manager and as- 
sistant to the president. In 1949 he 
was elected executive vice president 
of the corporation. 
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Mr. Jeffrey has been with the cor- 
poration for thirty-three years. In 
1945 he was named secretary, and 
now takes over the added duties of 
treasurer. A native of Scotland he 
came to this country as a youth. 
After his schooling he associated 
with a Wall Street brokerage firm, 
and following service in the U. S. 
Army during World War I he 
joined The Weekly Underwriter in 


1922. 


DEPARTMENT STORE 
INSURANCE 


A DEPARTMENT-STORE SALES tech- 
nique for merchandising insurance 
was inaugurated by the Farm Bu- 
reau Insurance Companies when it 
opened sales counters in the Hecht 
Company stores in greater Washing- 
ton, D. C. All types of coverage 
including fire, auto, accident and 
health and life insurance will be of- 
fered and the companies estimate 
they will sell some five thousand 
policies in a year through the new 
method. One-fourth of these, they 
estimate, will be sold in the store 
and the remainder through leads 
given the agent ‘n the store. The 
Hecht Company will not participate 
in the underwriting but is simply 
renting space to the companies. If 
the technique proves successful, it 
will be expanded to other department 
stores throughout the country. 


Considerable Opposition 


The announcement caused con- 
siderable opposition. Both fire and 
casualty and life agents’ groups are 
considering what, if any, action they 
should take and individual agents 
have contacted the store directly ex- 
pressing their displeasure. The suc- 
cess of Allstate Insurance Company 
in its somewhat similar merchandis- 
ing operation indicates that the plan 
of the Farm Bureau Companies may 
offer strong competition to the con- 
ventional agency system. Bowman 
Doss, executive vice president of the 
carriers, lias announced that on July 
11, at which time a three month ex- 
perimental period will be concluded, 
the companies will evaluate the suc- 
cess of the plan. 


GOVERNMENT 
REINSURANCE 


“A BROAD SEGMENT of the American 
public is in line to finance all or 
part of another government-spon- 
sored ‘giveaway’ program—this time 
in the field of health insurance,” 
President Horace W. Brower, Occi- 
dental of California, said recently, 
The bill to provide reinsurance of 
voluntary health plans, he charged, 
is apparently designed to encourage 
insurance companies to make health 
insurance available to people who 
are now too old to qualify, or unin- 
surable by reason of existing sick- 
ness or disability, and to people who 
cannot afford to buy it. Mr. Brower 
was speaking to top agents of his 
company. 

He asserted that if insurance com- 
panies placed on the market health 
insurance that included these unin- 
surables, higher premiums would 
have to be charged, the companies 
would be forced to operate at a loss, 
or the taxpayer would have to sub- 
sidize the plan. 

Pointing to the progress in new 
coverages and number of people in- 
sured, Mr. Brower said, “I’m confi- 
dent that health insurance is now 
and will continue to be rapidly ex- 
panded and improved.” 


TO EXCEED $1 MILLION 


DIVIDENDS PAID on life insurance 
policies are expected to exceed $1,- 
000,000 in 1955, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. During 
1954 dividends totaled $933,000,000, 
and scales have been increased in a 
number of instances this year. The 
figures given include dividends cred- 
ited as paid-up additions, those left 
to accumulate at interest, or applied 
against premiums, as well as those 
actually paid out as cash. 


HIGH ENROLLMENT 


ENROLLMENT THIS YEAR for the 
Schools in Agency Management of 
the Life Insurance Management 
Association is higher than in any 
previous year. Six hundred and 
eight field managers and home of- 
fice executives are scheduled to at- 
tend one of the association’s nine 
schools this year. 


Best’s Life News 
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The Word We Dreaded 





My husband and I were together when 
the phone rang. He got up to answer it 
and | held my breath as | heard his 
quiet, “Yes, Doctor?” 

Then he put the receiver down care- 
fully. His face, when he turned to me, 
was gaunt and lined, but he was trying 
to smile. 

“Was it—the laboratory tests?” I 
asked. 

He nodded. “We'd better get my 
bag packed,” he said gently. “They 
want me in the hospital this evening.” 

We had realized for months that 
something was wrong. But the pres- 
sure of his business postponed action. 
“Guess I’m a little off my feed,” was 
all he would say. 


Strike back at CANCER ...man’s cruelest enemy... GIVE 


For June, 1955 


It took our family physician only 
ten minutes to change that attitude. 
He made an immediate appointment 
with a specialist. And at the end of an 
anguished week we knew. The labora- 
tory tests confirmed the word we 
dreaded — “Cancer.” 

That was a year ago. Modern cancer 
research saved my husband. That... 
and the surgeon’s skill, the strength of 
our faith and his own fighting heart. 
He is alive and well today. For us the 
story has had a happy ending. 

Yet it isn’t ended. When we think of 
the thousands of other families tragi- 
cally broken every year, we feel we 
still have work to do. Many types of 
cancer can be cured if caught in time. 


We tell our friends, “If there are 
symptoms you don’t understand, see 
your doctor at once.” And we give to 
support the constant research of the 
American Cancer Society in finding 
the causes and reducing the incidence 
of cancer. 


American 
Cancer Society 


GENTLEMEN: 
| want to help conquer Cancer. 


() Please send me free information about 
Cancer. 


© Enclosed is my contribution of $ 
to the Cancer Crusade. 


Name__ es 





Address 





® City. Zone State 





(MAIL TO: CANCER, c/o your town’s 
Postmaster) 
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Why Is an Agent?—from page 28 


country. On one occasion I was with 
him when he wrote twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars of life insurance on a 
retired farmer and trader who prided 
himself on the fact that he had 
turned down every life insurance 
man who came to see him. The rea- 
son he had turned them down was 
that he didn’t know what it was. 

When he found out, in plain, 
simply stated terms, he bought it. 
Every agent who had been trying 
to write him had apparently figured 
the same way. He was well fixed 
in farms, cattle, houses etc. and they 
had concluded that when he died his 
widow would also be well fixed in 
everything except cash. These other 
agents completely overlooked the 
fact that this shrewd, thrifty trader 
wasn't worrying about that. Each 
of those other agents tried to sell him 
ten thousand of protection so that 
at his death his widow would not 
need to ask the court to let her have 
money for general expenses out of 
his estate. That was all right too of 
course, in a way, but they got exactly 
nowhere with him. 

So, when my Quaker friend and 
I went to see him, our agent did not 
talk protection except incidentally, 
but challenged him immediately with 
the statement that what he really 
wanted was protection plus the re- 
turn of practically the entire prin- 
cipal of his money if he did not die. 
He had really never heard of that, 
though it is quite a commonly writ- 
ten policy contract now. 

“Now, that’s something.” he said. 
“If you could get some of these big 
life insurance companies to insure 
your life until you are old and then 
give you your money back it would 
be great. But, of course they 
wouldn’t. It wouldn’t pay ’em.” 

“Well, Mr. Logan” said my 
Quaker friend, “I will get you all of 
that kind of policies you can put in 
a tub, if you can pass the doctor’s 
examination and pay the premiums.” 
We came away from there with the 
application for twenty-five thousand 
of insurance and his bankable note 
for the first premium. In the coun- 
try. 

The point I am trying to make is 
that no matter where the real life 
insurance agent is located, if he 
learns his business thoroughly from 
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its human side as well as its eco- 
nomic facts, he can weld his busi- 
ness into a mode of life that will 
yield him an income throughout as 
well as give him the great satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he is useful and 
honored. 

My old Quaker friend, who was 
so slow in getting started, who was 
really skeptical of the greatness of 
life insurance at first, after his real 
introduction to its beauties and its 
utility for men and women, became 
a permanent crusader and acquired 
happiness for himself, as well as a 
profitable niche in what otherwise 
might have been a drab world for 
him. 


Another Type of Man 


Here is a brief record of another 
type of man, which has always in- 
terested me. I found him in the 
offices of a prominent real estate 
operator, where he was acting as 
private secretary and general ac- 
countant. He was so accurate in 
his methods that in a number of 
years of close association I never 
knew him to be “off” even one cent 
in figuring premiums or commis- 
sions; and that is rare indeed. Yet, 
this man also needed to be “shown.” 
Not that he did not know quite a 
bit about life insurance, because he 
did, but he had always looked upon 
it as just more insurance. Never, 
as quite the intimate thing it may 
become in a man’s affairs. One day 
I said to him: 

“Bill, you’re a good accountant 
and probably an income tax expert, 
but you’re overlooking something.” 

“What do you mean? I write 
some life insurance if that is what 
you are driving at.” 

“T know it. You write some life 
insurance, but only as a part of your 
general real estate and insurance 
business. Why don’t you take a good 
look at the thing? You don’t even 
know what it is.” 

“Oh, don’t I? What makes you 
think that?” I had at least excited 
his curiosity. 

“Well, in the first place, you in- 
sure all the things which may be 
destroyed, but you only fiddle with 
the one thing which must be de- 
stroyed. The thing which is more 
vital than all the rest put together. 
More vital than anything which 
touches a man financially.” 


“I don’t get it.” he said, 

“l am sure you don’t,” | replied, 
“because if you did you would be 
more interested in what you can do 
for a man through life insurance.” 

“Maybe. But how am I going to 
get that interest?” 

“I am not sure, just today, how 
| am going to help you get that in- 
terest, but I have a suggestion to 
make. You told me that as your 
employer's secretary you had _ for 
several years written the checks for 
the payment of the premiums on all 
his insurance policies, including 
those on two five thousand dollar 
policies of life insurance taken out 
on the same day in two different 
companies. Isn’t that right?” 

“Yes, I did say that.” 

“Did you ever really study those 
two policies owned by your boss? 
Did you ever find out for example 
why the premium deposits on one of 
them was a little more than the 
other, even though each was for 
$5,000 ?” 

“No, except that one is a whole 
life policy and the other a twenty 
payment policy.” 


Actually No Difference 


“Yes, that is one important differ- 
ence, but suppose I should say that 
there is actually no difference in the 
“cost” of these two policies and that 
in fact the one with the higher pre- 
mium may be costing the boss less 
than the other? How would you go 
about proving or dis-proving that? 
And would it be worth while for you 
or the boss to know why? You're an 
accountant and yet you may have 
been looking upon these two five 
thousand dollar policies as merely 
that much protection and upon the 
twenty pay policy as only an ar- 
rangement for getting rid of the pay- 
ments in twenty years. They are all 
of that, but they are something more 
too.” 

“For instance, what?” Bill asked. 

“Do me a favor.” I suggested. 
“Take these two policies home with 
you tonight, figure both of them as 
to premiums paid, present cash 
values, interest on the money etc. as 
an accountant. I'll see you in the 
morning.” And so I left him. The 
next morning I went around to see 
him. He had the two policies on his 

(Continued on page 66) 
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“Why can’t 1 wear it? I graduated from the Home Office School 
with flying colors!” 


Bankerslifemen 
Never Stop Studying 


Bankerslifemen never feel that they have achieved “graduation” 
from study of their business even though they are graduates of our 
fine home office schools. They never stop studying . . . never stop 
learning . . . in the interest of better service to their clientele. 

Training that starts in their earliest days in their agency offices 
goes on through the years in a series of home office schools. These 
provide fine training in themselves, so that a less dedicated type of 
life underwriter might feel that he had really “graduated” when he 
completed those schools. 


The very evident desire to be the best informed life insurance 
man possible helps to make the typical Bankerslifeman the kind of 
life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 
competitor. 


BANKERS COMPANY 
DES MOINES, IOWA 





Why Is an Agent?—from page 64 


desk and a memo containing figures, 
strapped to them with a rubber band. 
| looked over at them and then at 
him. 

“See what | mean?” I asked. 

“Partly.” He was grinning. “You 
wanted me to catch the idea that 
those extra dollars on the twenty- 
pay represented property in addition 
to protection ?” 

“Yes. Anything else?” 

“And maybe that the interest on 
the excess premium helps the boss 
carry his load?” 

“That also is part of what | 
wanted you to get. Did you discover 
anything else about them as an ac- 
countant ?” 

“Can't say that I did. What?” 


Always Par 


“A most important thing if you 
are ever going to be as enthusiastic 
about helping other men to take ad- 
vantage of this thing for their finan- 
cial benefit as I am. It is this: your 
office here sells real estate. To many 
people real estate is the ultimate in 
secure property. That is partly true, 
but only partly, because real estate 
Huctuates in value. It may be sold 
by the owner or his heirs when the 
price is down. That does not occur 
in the money values of these two five 
thousand dollar policies. Nor, does 
it occur in any life insurance money 
values, ever. They are always par. 
One hundred cents on the dollar, 
today, tomorrow, twenty years from 
now; and guaranteed in advance. 
Do you know of anything else of 
which that is true?” 

Bill looked at me in astonishment. 
“And me calling myself an account- 
ant! Why has nobody ever told me 
that before ?” 

“1 don’t know, Bill, but I am tell- 
ing you now. And while I am not 
an accountant I can prove it. Can 
prove that you will never be able to 
sell anything to anybody, anywhere, 
which has the stable value of the 
dollars represented by their life in- 
surance holdings. Yet, so few men 
have enough. Doesn’t that make it 
a field for a man’s full effort?” He 
looked at me again, long and soberly 
and finally said : 

“T believe it does.” 

Later, he became a marvelously 
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successful writer of life insurance, 
focusing on the income and property 
elements. I like to feel that | gave 
him part of the impetus. 


A Polished Man 


3ill was a polished city man, com- 
pared to some others | have known. 
lrue, he lived in a small city, but he 
had close-by access to a total com- 
munity of three cities of about one 
hundred fifty thousand. 

Here is an entirely different sort 
of chap, who also furnishes us with 
his part o: the answer to “why.” He 
was a round faced, florid good na- 
tured young German-American in a 
community consisting of a village 
of six hundred and a surrounding 
countryside of perhaps two thousand 
more people. He never went away 
from that county and yet he placed 
two hundred thousand of paid-for 
business every year for five or six 
years. Later, | learned that he es- 
tablished a record of two hundred 
lives insured per year for several 
years, 

I submit to you, that anybody who 
knows anything about the business 
of life insurance knows that fifty 
lives insured every year, regularly, 
is good business ; one hundred lives 
is excellent and seldom reached. 
This young man built himself up to 
two hundred, an average of four 
applications each week. In and 
around a small country community ! 

How? By being sure of his 
knowledge of his product and then 
developing an enthusiasm for telling 
the truth about it and regarding him- 
self as a benefactor to each one of 
his clients. He has never had reason 
to regret this and is now well fixed 
financially himself, because of his 
many services. It is also men like 
this young man who are an answer 
to “why.” 

In short, the reason, the “why” 
for a conscientious serving field man 
in life insurance is never in the mere 
sale of his product. It is never gov- 
erned entirely, and often not at all, 
by the size of his community or the 
financial size of his clientele. The 
“why” is in him. It is in his willing- 
ness to serve, even in a kind of love 
of service itself. Fortunately for 
him, as well as for the people to 
whom he becomes adviser and 
friend, it proves profitable in both 


money and achievement. But, in g 
long experience,.1 have never found 
the mere ambition to have financial 
success—to make a lot of money 
right now—sufticient to build up a 
lasting life insurance career. It js 
only incidental that life insurance 
men do prosper. 

Sometimes a promising career in 
life insurance is conspicuously 
blighted by this mis-interpretation of 
what things are real and what things 
are not. A case in point was a 
briliant fellow who was persuaded 
to come into the business after hay- 
ing been before the public, favorably, 
for quite a number of years. In a 
position, which while giving him 
personal prestige and popularity, did 
not pay a very large salary. He 
hegan to write life insurance ap- 
plications to add to his income ; and 
finally did so well that he entered 
the business with his whole time. 

He was in a small city, twenty 
thousand or so, and for a long time 
averaged writing twenty to twenty- 
five thousand of new business per 
month and earning commissions of 
three hundred fifty or so, while also 
accumulating a nice renewal ac- 
count. 


Things Changed Suddenly 


Then, wow! Things changed 
suddenly in one day. For a reason 
which was really not necessary. He 
sent in an application upon a man 
in his town for $100,000 of life in- 
surance with check attached for the 
first premium! 

Now, this agent, lovable and seem- 
ingly earnest, had been writing two 
thousand and five thousand dollar 
policies and occasionally a “ten,” but 
never anything larger. Immediately 
after he wrote his first big one he 
went all to pieces. He swelled up 
like a poisoned pup. Bought himsel! 
a new car and his wife spent some of 
it too. Began saying that he had 
been wasting his time on the little 
fellows and that from then on he 
was going to focus on the bigger 
buyers, as being more in his class. 

Right there he began to dwindle 
in the business. He went down and 
down and finally left it altogether 
and became a foreman in a small 
factory or something. Too late, he 
learned, that his big policyholder 

(Continued on page 68) 
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STATE FARM REPORT 


Facts of interest from State Farm Life Insurance Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 


affiliate of State Farm Mutual Automobile Insurance Company and State Farm Fire and Casualty Company 
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1006 AGENTS QUALIFY 
STATE FARM LEADERS CLUB 


Schedule gala meetings 
in six cities to honor 
leaders, managers, wives 


“Convention Time” for State Farm’s 
top-producing, multiple line Career 
Men meant regional Leaders Club meet- 
ings in St. Paul, Kansas City, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Baltimore and Atlanta. 

More than a thousand local agents 
qualified for the 1954 honor role by 
achieving balanced production in all 
three of State Farm’s lines—life, fire 
and automobile insurance. They ob- 
tained a minimum of $100,000 in paid 
new life insurance, $1000 in fire premi- 
ums and at least 100 new auto applica- 
tions. 


District Managers qualify, too 


Each manager who had one or more 
leaders among his local agents was eli- 
gible to attend a Leaders Club conven- 
tion. Wives of agents and managers 
who met Leaders Club production re- 
quirements were also invited. 
Commenting on the large number of 
1954 Leaders, A. W. Tompkins, State 
Farm Executive Vice-President — 
Agency, said: “We're indeed proud of 
our Career Menand theirachievements.” 





State Farm agents again tops 
in LUTC enrollments 


For the second consecutive year, State 
Farm Life is represented by more agents in 
LUTC courses than any other Ordinary life 
company. The Life Underwriter Training 
Council announced that more than 350 
State Farm agents are participating in the 
1954-1955 program. 





St. Paul meeting brought together State Farm men from Minnesota, lowa, Montana 
and the Dakotas. Pictured above are (I. to r.) agent Svend Nylund, Hibbing, Minn., District 
Manager Delbert Wallentine, West Burlington, la., agent J.R. Anderson, Des Moines, and 


Montana State Director Francis Mack. 





State Farm Life names 
new Canadian official 





Marvin Bower, C.L.U. 


Bloomington, Illinois: Marvin 
Bower, C.L.U., was named to the 
staff of the Canadian Head Office 
of the State Farm Life Insurance 
Company. He will supervise ad- 
ministrative operations in the 
Canadian Head office. 

According to State Farm Life 
President, Morris G. Fuller, 
C.L.U., this appointment was the 
first step in expanding adminis- 
trative facilities to handle the 
stepped up production of State 
Farm’s Canadian Agency Force, 
headed by Scott F. D. Taylor, 
CEU. 





Announce new ranking 
for State Farm Life 
According to the Life Insurance 
Courant (May, 1955), State Farm 
Life moved from 28th to 27th 
place in Paid-for Ordinary Life 
among all U. S. and Canadian 
companies. This new ranking 
means that State Farm Life, in 
1954, enjoyed the greatest gain, 
for its size, among all Ordinary 

life insurance companies. 


This is the sixth report 
in a series which is published 
at regular intervals to ac- 
quaint you with facts of in- 
terest concerning State Farm 


Life Insurance Company. 
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Why Is an Agent?—from page 66 


was going to take a policy for busi- 
ness purposes anyway and had given 
the application to him as a matter 
of friendship. That would have been 
all right too, except for the fact that 
he thought he had sold it himself, 
until he woke up after it was fatally 
too late. 

In contrast, we knew a man who 
also wrote a hundred thousand dollar 
case and made the large commission ; 
but, he had sense enough to put the 
commission in the bank and go right 
out that same week and sell a young 
married couple two thousand of old 
age insurance on which his commis- 
sion was about thirty dollars. That 
man, whom we knew intimately, is 
still in the business and always will 
be. 

No, the life insurance business 
does not consist of a mere combina- 
tion of selling something for a profit 
to the company or the support of 
the agent. It is far greater than that. 
And the reason for the existence of 
the life agent is in that greater part. 
If it is not, for him, he is simply in 
the wrong business. 





S.R.T. MEETS IN DALLAS 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED Knights of 
the Southern Round Table of Life 
Advertisers and their ladies met at 
the Adolphus Hotel in Dallas for 
their annual meeting and work ses- 
sion. Charles K. Reid, I], C.L.U., 
senior consultant of the Agency 
Management Association, reviewed 
the pros and cons of special policies. 
Mr. Reid said that the trend toward 
cost competition may be more ap- 
parent than real. There is also a 
trend, as in_ other businesses, 
“toward building more product and 
more service and charging for it. 
We may have a better platform for 
competition in quality and service 
than in price.” Mr. Reid said the 
public wants this and wants to be 
serviced regularly after buying. He 
asserted that the public wants to 
know how life insurance operates. 
Howard King, consultant to the 
Intertype Corporation, gave an il- 
lustrated talk entitled “Life Insur- 
ance Advertising Needs the New 
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Look,” urging the use of appro- 
priate modern typography and color 
with imaginative layout. Roy 
Cowan, president of Southwest 
Printing Company, was highly effec- 
tive in his discussion of “Color in 
Advertising and Sales Promotion.” 
A public relations workshop dis- 
cussed ideas of reaching the public 
which have worked. A feature of 
each Round Table meeting is a ses- 
sion of hot ideas for sales promo- 
tion. This year’s session presented a 
number of successful visual aids and 
mail campaigns. 

A. H. Thiemann, vice-president 
and director of public relations of 
the New York Life, and president 
of the Life Advertisers Association, 
speaking on “Opportunities in Life 
Insurance Advertising,” urged con- 
tinued study and effort in successful 
advertising contact with the public. 


THE INSURANCE MARKET 


“PEOPLE ARE FAR from over-ex- 
tended on personal insurance even 
though they did set aside some $29 
billion for governmental as well as 
private insurance premiums in 
1954,” according to Dr. William A. 
Berridge, economist of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Speaking before the examiners of 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, Dr. Berridge presented 
both cross-sectional and trend anal- 
yses of the insurance market, de- 
veloped during his thirty years with 
the Metropolitan. 

Discussing consumer expenditures 
for insurance as compared with 
other goods and services, he indi- 
cated that the Nation’s outlay on 
liquors exceeds that of life insurance 
premiums, while people spend more 
for tobacco and allied products than 
for sickness and accident insurance. 

The speaker, contrasting the $70 
billion of assets now held by all 
United States legal reserve life com- 
panies with the amount saved in our 
Nation annually, pointed out that “in 
a single year (1954), the economy 
saved as much as the entire savings 
accumulation in all life companies 
after more than a century of his- 
tory.” Thus, the speaker asserted 
in the life insurance market as well 
as in life insurance investment prac- 








tices, the situation is character 
by vigorous competition, not mark 
dominance. Bigness has to be meg, 
ured against the background of oy, 
fast-growing economy, 

Referring to the geographic qs 
tribution of life insurance in force jy 
the United States, the speaker jp. 
dicated that it was remarkably wel. 
balanced. He stated that “In Sever 
of the nine census areas of th 
United States, the proportion of gj 
life companies’ insurance in force op 
resident policyholders is the same x 
the proportion of total personal jp. 
come received, an indication of the 
success the life insurance busines 
has had in penetrating the basic mar. 
ket.” Turning to the geographic dis. 
tribution of investments by life in. 
surance companies, the — speaker 
asserted, “the flow of life insurance 
funds throughout our economy js 
directed basically by the 
supply and demand which 
vary from one region to another’ 
thus, although 76% of the assets oi 
all life companies are held by com- 
panies domiciled in the Northeast, 
barely 26% of their assets are in- 
vested in this region. 


laws of 
natural) 


BILLIONAIRES 


THE UNITED PREss, releasing its 
annual list of corporations with $1, 
QO00,000,000 or more of assets, says 
that seventy American corporations 
now fall into that classification, com- 
pared with forty-three in 1945 
Largest is the Metropolitan Life 
($13,091,375,528), followed by the 
Bell Telephone System ($12,845,- 
622,778), and Prudential Insurance 
Company ($11,737,411,094). Our 
own list of billionaire life insurance 
companies with their assets follows: 


Metropolitan ........%: $13,091 375,528 
oo 11,737,411,094 
Equitable, N. Y. ....... 7,560,707,777 
New York Life ........ 5,799,677,158 


John. Hancock .......... 
Nogthwestern Mutual 

Aetna Life 
WRN | 308s ce sb os 
Re PR Fo sceiciicccees 
Massachusetts Mutual .. 
New England Mutual .. 


4,232,743,607 
3,242,764,717 
2,618,969,267 
2,551,560,524 
2,402,928,252 
1,771,853,258 
1,571,301,144 


Mutual Benefit, N. J.... 1,559,100,972 
Penn Mutual ........<: 1,519,679,20 
Connecticut General 1,315,019,806 


Connecticut Mutual .... 


1,102,366,976 
Lincoln National . 


1,043,936 ,824 
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m1 BUSINESS BUILDERS 


M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. "Protection" (The Travelers Insurance Companies) 


mM Of a] 


LE AT TTT mT 
Bee WHO, AMONG YOUR PRESENT clients, been progressive enough to have ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE 
ONal tp. 


“buys” in today’s market that some 
of us are neglecting is retirement 
income life insurance. As longevity 
increases, it will obviously take more 
premium to provide a life income. 
The income contracts you are selling 
today will deliver dollars on an un- 
usually favorable basis tomorrow. 
Now is your opportunity to guar- 
antee options based on the present 
mortality table. Today’s policies 
will become “valuable old policies.” 


established a pension plan to help 
your adjustment at retirement age. 
A fortunate few may receive a new 
suit of clothes from stocks, savings 
bonds, real estate or a_ business. 
These, if you please, are the material 
rewards for a lifetime of effort dur- 
ing which you have let $300,000 to 
$500,000 slip through your fingers. 
It's not a pretty picture, is it? Any 
insurance underwriter knows the 
solution. He holds a winning ticket 


has bought his capacity of life in- 
surance? Nobody. Most of them 
have capitalized only a year or two 
of their incomes. How about com- 
pleting the job they'd like to do for 
their families and themselves? Go 
to them and say: 

“See how your plan is working 
for you. Now that you're satisfied 
with the experiment, the trial size, 
let's settle down and do some more 


1 of th 
busines: 
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of the things you'd like to do. For 
example . : 


AN ILLINOIS MANUFACTURER, age 
49, bought $15,000 of five year con- 
vertible term renewable to age 65 
in January, 1953 to protect a busi- 
ness loan used for the purchase of 
new equipment. Annual premium 
was $255.30. Eleven months later, 
while returning from a business trip 
in his automobile, he was killed at 
a railroad crossing. 


for you. 







WHILE QUALIFYING for a recent 
sales conference in Hartford, 
Joseph O. Yungfleisch of Los An- 
geles virtually assured himself of an 
invitation to the next gathering of 
the TIC clan in Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mr. Yungfleisch prepares a com- 
prehensive life survey, integrating 
Social Security with present insur- 
ance. A personal buyer of preferred 
risk life, he naturally favors pre- 
ferred for his clients topped with 
family income and double protec- 


1945 : , 

x tion. It is clearly understood that 
* be THE DIFFERENCE between financial he will convert the term layers of 
R45. success and failure at age sixty-five their protection on a definite future 


Ows: 


is often established at thirty-five. 
Success is almost certain if you start 
planning, saving and acquiring prop- 
erty early enough. Failure, too, is 


WHAT “SUMMER SLUMP?” See ap- 
pliance dealers, food packers, sport- 
ing equipment firms, building sup- 


date. One commitment, two sales. 


A LESSON IN LIFE insurance is drawn 





almost certain if you do nothing but pliers, furniture manufacturers, from the life of a fire underwriter. 
/ just hope that everything will turn television service organizations, air Says he, succinctly: “In 1933, I 
11,09 out all right. In the sweepstakes of conditioning contractors, and mer- could have bought $20,000 of ordi- 
i life, who holds the winning ticket? chants of play clothes, household nary life for an annual premium of 
3 607 Assuming that you do not change equipment, garden tools and general $358. Today, I’m paying $778 for 
4,717 your savings habits while you still hardware. similar coverage. You know what’s 


9 267 
(),524 


have a chance, at sixty-five about 
all you can count on is owning your 


In addition to meeting many new 


prospects in these prosperous local 









happened? My rates have increased 
117%, my family was underinsured 


} 252 . . . 

an home. It may prove too expensive industries, you might well check on for $20,000, and now I can’t borrow 
1,144 to live in. If you don’t have to keep the present situation of your old upwards of $5,000 at a low rate of 
),972 working after sixty-five, you'll re- prospects and present policyholders. interest. Although underinsurance 


) 208 
),806 
1,976 
1,824 


ews 


ceive some financial assistance from 
Social Security, provided, of course, 
you were covered under Social Se- 
curity. Your employer may have 
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A number of them have recently ex- 
panded their product lines to reflect 
new patterns in the changing Ameri- 


can and Canadian markets. 











is one of our most serious problems 
in the property field, I wonder if 
some of us value our lives even less 
than our buildings.” 
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BOWLES, ANDREWS & TOWNE 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
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HARLEY W. BRUCE AND 
ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Actuaries 


7620 North Rogers Avenue 
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NELSON AND WARREN 
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CONSULTING ACTUARY 


188 W. Randolph St., Chicago |, Ill. 
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FRANK M. SPEAKMAN 
Consulting Actuary 
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E. P. HIGGINS 
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COATES, HERFURTH & ENGLAND 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
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CARL A. TIFFANY & CO. 
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211 West Wacker Drive 
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Miles M. Dawson & Son, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 


1014 Hope Street 


154A Newbury Street 
Springdale, Conn. 


Boston 16, Mass. 


HARRY S. TRESSEL & ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Actuaries 


10 S. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
Harry S. Tressel, M.C.A. Laddie Miler 


M. Wolfman, F.S.A. Wm. P. Kelly 
N. A. Moscovitch, A.S.A. E. K. Green 
Michael Kazakoff 
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A. G. GABRIEL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


2279 National Bank Bldg. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder 


Consulting Actuaries 
Auditors and Accountants 


116 John Street, New York, N. Y. 








W. E. GROVES 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


420 AUDUBON BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS 16, LA. 





WOODWARD, RYAN, SHARP 
& DAVIS 


Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Telephone Hanover 2-5840 

















policy changes 


Confederation Life of Toronto 


has 
adopted a new $10,000 minimum par 
whole life which will be issued cither 


with or without the company’s accidental 
death and dismemberment benefit. 


Connecticut Mutual Life has a new rate 
book, incorporating changes as far back 
as November, as well as the more recent 
ones. The changes involve rate reduc. 
tions, increases in limits, and other 
liberalizations. 
Equitable Life of New York has cut 
basic premium rates for group major 
medical expense business where new 
groups are involved. 

John Hancock: Reduction of premium 
rates for group poliomyelitis coverage has 
been as much as 30° because of the suc- 
cess of the Salk vaccine. 

Aviation coverage has been liberalized. 
Effective as to claims incurred on or after 
April 13, in general the only aviation 
deaths or specified losses excluded from 
coverage by aviation exclusion clauses 
will be those where the insured is a 
pilot or crew member, or in cases of 
training aircraft. 


Mutual of New York led off with a 
reduction of about 5% in its premiums 
for individual and family expense policies 
because of the success of the Salk polio 
vaccine. 


Mutual Trust: A Consecutive Death Pro 
tector has been brought out which is a 
juvenile policy not only with a_ payor 
clause, but a further provision operative 
in the event of death of both father and 
insured. In such a case, since the mother 
of the insured may lose part or all of 
the Social Security income she would have 
had if the child had lived, the policy pro 
vides $50 monthly until the child would 
have been 18. 


New York Life is increasing its amount 
limits for policies on children in New 
York State. The new maximum for chil- 
dren ages | to 14 is $2,000, except that 
from ages 5 to 14 larger amounts can be 
issued if the parent carries certain speci- 
fied amounts of insurance on his own life. 





Occidental Life of California has a term 
to 65, non-par contract, minimum $10,000. 
The policy is issued to age 55, convertible 
to 65. Also, premiums for waiver and dis- 
ability income have been reduced for all 
non-par plans, as have premiums for 
double indemnity. Other changes have 
been made. 


Prudential has changed its rules for 
policies with preliminary term insurance 
to allow a grace period of 31 days for pay- 
ment of the first regular premium due at 
the end of the preliminary term insurance 
period. 


United Sjfates Life: A true group life 
insurance plan for employers with as few 
as 10 to 24 employees is being written 
with all of the advantages heretofore 
limited to groups with 25 or more em 
ployees. The plan is sold at standard 
group rates except for the usual occupa- 
tional ratings. Features of the plan in- 
clude automatic (non-medical) coverage 
up to $5,000. Up to $10,000 will be ac- 
cepted upon home office approval, stand- 
ard group rates, conversion privilege and 
waiver of premium. 
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obituaries 


Edmunds: Edwin C. Edmunds, a founder 
and chairman of the board of the Fidelity 
Health and Accident Mutual Insurance 
Company, Benton Harbor, Michigan, died 
\pril isth in his eightieth year. In 1903 
Mr. Edmunds, together with the late A. R. 
\rford and E. C. Bowlby, founded the 
Fidelity Health and Accident. He was 
active with the Y.M.C.A. on the Italian 
warfront during World War I with the 
rank of captain. In later years he was 
a leader in the civic, musical and religious 
life of his community. 


Fafara: Jacab Fafara, chief organizer of 
the Polish National Alliance, Chicago, 
died December 23 after a short illness. 


Flynt: Robert H. Flynt, retired vice presi- 
dent of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, died April 20th at 
his home at the age of 68. Mr. Flynt 
joined the company in 1908 as a clerk in 
the insurance departmeat, served succes 
sively as supervisor of applications, assist 
ant secretary, assistant vice president and 
secretary and from 1947 to 
December 29, 1954 served as vice president. 


assistant 


Veazey: H. Bruce Veazey, general agent 
in San Antonio, Texas for the Indianapolis 
Life Insurance Company, 
April 22nd at the age of 60. A veteran 
of thirty-three years service with the com- 
pany he was one of its first representatives 
in Texas. Mr. Veazey was a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table and 
an eleven-time recipient of the National 
Quality Award. During 1954 he was the 
leading producer in Texas and ranked 
seventh in the entire company. 


passed away 


NO DEFLATION SPIRAL 


“THERE IS NOTHING that indicates 
that our country will disintegrate 
into a spiral of deflation,” said Mil- 
ford A. Vieser, financial vice presi- 
dent of The Mutual Benefit Life In- 
surance Company, in a recent talk 
before the company’s general agents. 
“Many new philosophies have de- 
veloped to level off the peaks of 
boom and speculation and fill in the 
valleys of recession. While govern- 
ment and business intervention and 
skillful monetary manipulation may 
not be economic cure-alls, the big 
fact about this big country is its big 
future.” 

Discussing the role of the life in- 
surance industry in the nation’s 
economy, Mr. Vieser stated, “Life 
insurance is a two-way street. The 
dollars of savings march down that 
street to our company, and in so 
doing provide security for families 
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Announcing the 


opening of our Arkansas Agency 
524 PULASKI STREET 


Offering opportunities in career life underwriting 
with a complete portfolio of life, accident, sickness 
and hospitalization coverage. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
Life Insurance Company 
Founded 1903 
Home Office + Houston, Texas 








Robert R. Shannon, Manager 








JEFFERSON 
STANDARD’S 


Mr. 
% 


Says:“My company pays 4% compound 
interest on renewal commissions left on 
deposit by members of the Field Force. 
Jefferson Standard agents now have over 
$134 Million on deposit with the com- 


pany and the amount is growing every 
month. These deposits provide security 
for the future with an income in the 


Over $1.3 Billion 
Insurance in Force 


Jelierson 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


all over the nation. In turn, dollars 
of savings then march up the street 
and into the doors of business, agri- 
culture and government.” 
Describing the national economy, 
Mr. Vieser noted, “We are in a 
period of tremendous population 
growth (four million babies last 
year), when scientific innovations 
and invention in industry, agricul- 
ture, metallurgy, and medicine are 
being mobilized into an amazing 
productive process. Scientific re- 
search now liberally financed by both 
government and_ business, and 
staffed by the best and most imagi- 


present — yes, 4% makes a big differ- 
ence.” 


\tandard 


Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 





native scientists in the world, has an 
incredibly long list of new products 
and new ways of producing more 
cheaply for our ever-widening mar- 
kets. 

“The changes now under way 
which may some day be called the 
atomic revolution, will have as great 
an impact on our people as the in- 
dustrial revolution had in increasing 
our standards of living, our leisure, 
our life span. The changes under 
way in productive technology prom- 
ise to provide a powerful basis for 
the continued and sound growth of 
our nation.” 
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DIRECT FINANCING 


DESPITE THE GROWING popularity 
of direct financing since 1934, the 
fear that this would destroy the 
market for publicly offered securi- 
ties handled through investment 
banking channels has been prema- 
ture, according to William R. Cowie, 
vice president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United 
States. 

Addressing the examiners of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment, the speaker indicated that the 
private sale of securities was stimu- 
lated by the passage of the Securities 
Act of 1933. Following this, direct 
placements reached a peak of 44% 
of all corporate securities offered in 
1948. However, in 1954, this form 
of financing accounted for about 
one-third of total security offerings 
and approximately 42% of corpo- 
rate obligations alone. “Thus,” Mr. 
Cowie asserted, ‘while direct place- 
ments have gained wide acceptance, 
they have not pre-empted the field. 
Obviously there must be advantages 
in the public method on both the 
negotiating and the 
basis.” 

Enumerating the merits of direct 
placement from the point of view of 
the issuing company, the speaker 
cited such features as quick com- 
mitments, delayed takedown of 
funds, ease in changing the terms 
and considerable savings in ex- 
penses. 

For the institutional investor, di- 
rect placements have provided a 
ready outlet for their steadily in- 
creasing volume of funds and a close 
borrower-lender relationship. 

Turning to criticism of direct 
placements, Mr. Cowie selected two 
for extended comment. One such 
contention, that corporations have 
been relying on debt financing out 
of proportion to total needs and that 
this increasing reliance has, in part, 
been due to direct placements, is not 
supported by the facts, according to 
the speaker. 

He explained that net new issues 
of bonds and notes of all domestic 
corporations have been substantially 
less than retained profits in every 
year since 1946, and have been con- 
stantly below one-third of total 


competitive 


financing during this period. 
“There is,” he stated, “no reason 
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to believe that institutional lenders 
are likely to encourage excessive 
debt. Those who negotiate direct 
deals for lenders are constantly 
guarding against a debt position 
which is excessive relative to total 
capitalization and established earn- 
ing power.” 

The other criticism, that more and 
more of aggregate corporate debt of 
the country is finding its way to life 
insurance companies and other sav- 
ings institutions because of the in- 
creasing popularity of direct place- 
ments, Mr. Cowie countered with 
the statement that “the relatively 
low yields on corporate obligations 
in recent years have not been attrac- 
tive to individuals . . . Since cor- 
porate obligations are ideal for life 
company investing such a _ flow 
would take place whether they were 
sold privately or publicly.” 


HOOSIER LIFE 
UNDERWRITER 


OREN OD. PRITCHARD, manager, 
Union Central Life, Indianapolis, 
was named “Hoosier Life Under- 
writer of the Year” in presentation 
ceremonies at the annual meeting of 
the Indiana State Association. 
Pritchard is the first recipient of the 
honor citation. The citation accom- 
panying the award plaque presented 
him declares that by “long and 
meritorious service” to the life in- 
surance business and the interests of 
the agent in Indiana and by “efforts 
in behalf of life insurance made at 
personal sacrifices of time and 
money,” Pritchard has distinguished 
himself as “the Mr. Indiana of the 
life insurance business, a statesman 
in the truest sense and of the high- 
est order.” 

A candidate for NALU trustee 
this fall, Pritchard has been a mem- 
ber of the life underwriter’s associa- 
tion in Indiana for twenty-nine 
years, has filled every elective office 
in the Indianapolis, Indiana, and In- 
dianapolis General Agents & Man- 
agers Associations. At the national 
level, is serving his second term as 
chairman of the State Law & Legis- 
lation coramittee of N.A.L.U., was 
last year’s nomination’s chairman, 
and has served on the Federal Law, 
Group Insurance, Social Security, 
Agents’ Qualifications committees. 











RATE DIFFERENTIALS 


THe New York INSURANCE De. 
partment, in recognition of the fact 
that a substantial part of life insur. 
ance general expenses represent per 
policy expense, has ruled that life 
insurers may vary premium rates for 
life and endowment policies by 
amount of insurance, provided they 
can justify the differentials. 


Deputy Superintendent and Coun. 
sel Raymond Harris has held that 
companies, in establishing such dif- 
ferentials, must take into account 
all elements involving common char- 
acteristics of the class. The New 
York Insurance Law, he states, im- 
poses a responsibility on the insurer 
to justify the classification as rea- 
sonable, equitable and nondiscrimi- 
natory. 

“This means,” Mr. Harris held, 
“that where premium rates vary ac- 
cording to the amount of insurance, 
consideration must be given not only 
to the average size of the policy but 
to any greater or lesser costs at- 
tributable to other factors.” 


Under the Insurance Law, Mr. 
Harris ruled, it is permissible “to 
adopt premium rates which, with a 
policy plan and issue age, vary by 
amount of insurance.” He added 
nonforfeiture values and dividends 
should conform with principles of 
equity. 

The Harris opinion enables com- 
panies to extend the principle of 
premium differentials to all policies. 
Heretofore, companies have applied 
the principle only to so-called spe- 
cial policies. 


LEUKEMIA 


IXNCOURAGING NEWS concerning 
leukemia is reported by statisticians 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company in a study of current 
trends in mortality from the disease. 

Since 1951 there has been a slight 
decline in the death rate from the 
disease among the company’s indus- 
trial policyholders, most of whom 
live in urban areas. This follows a 
rising death rate over many years, 
from 1.8 per 100,000 insured per- 
sons in 1930, to 4.7 per 100,000 in 
1951. 
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booklets 


P20i—Letterhead Design Manual 


This manual enumerates the qualifications 
of good letterhead design, discusses the use 
of a symbol or trademark for company 
identification, considers the important 
function of color and explains the use of 
lettering, type and photo-lcttering as work- 
ing elements of the overall design. It has 
been written by Lester Beall, considered 
one of America's ablest designers in the 
graphic arts field. A portfolio of original 
letterheads is included to serve as an idea 
source for business and professional men. 


P202—Quality With Quantity 


This illustrated booklet contains techniques 
and tips on injecting the personal touch into 
repetitive correspondence or direct mail 
promotions. It points out how personal 


letters can be used on a volume basis © 


through automatic typing. Also covered are 
such subjects as the advantages of the per- 
sonal letter, cost comparisons of automati- 
cally typed and hand typed letters, the 
carbon copy follow-up technique and in- 
formation on the personal reply card. There 
is also a section on inquiry reply letters 
and how to use them. 


P203—Pencil Sharpeners 


The pencil sharpener is a small and in- 
conspicuous piece of office equipment to 
which few people ever give much thought 
but which does an enormous job. Everyone 
likes to work with a pencil which has a 
clean, sharp point and last year there were 
over |.1 billion wood-case pencils used in 
the United States. This booklet describes 
the best type of sharpener for different 
situations and how they should be installed, 
used and maintained. It also has a check 
list for diagnosing any trouble which may 
occur in a sharpener. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 


publication(s) desired. 
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ONE MINUTE OFFSET PLATES 





Low-cost, OFFSET printing plates 
for office-type duplicators can be 
produced in one minute by a method 
announced by Eastman Kodak. 


The new method employs the 
Kodak Verifax Copier, an office 
photocopy machine now widely used 
for making quick copies of letters, 
reports, and other business papers 
where a limited number of copies is 
required. By using a new type 
direct-image paper plate in place of 
the copy paper ordinarily used, a 
master is produced which can be 
placed on an offset duplicator for 
printing hundreds of copies. The en- 
tire operation is carried out under 
normal room illumination. 

Any typed, printed, drawn, or 
written original may be copied by the 
new method. Printed pictures from 
coarse-screen newspaper clips may 
be reproduced. 

Total materials cost for produc- 
ing a plate by the Verifax method is 
only eighteen cents. 


A GOOD BREAKFAST 


Lapy, IF YOU WONDER why that 
pretty salesgirl snarled at you, when 
the store had just opened up— 

Mister, if your stenographer 
makes silly “boners” in the morning 
but sharpens up after lunch— 

The chances are that the poor 
girls’ breakfasts were no more than 
a cup of coffee or a few drags at a 
cigarette, reports the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance company. 

The firm’s family economics bu- 
reau has just finished checking the 
breakfast habits of sixteen hundred 
Minneapolis white-collar workers. 
It finds that 45% of the women 
under age twenty-five habitually eat 
little or nothing before going to 
work. Yet for good health and alert 
mental performance, a fourth of the 
day’s total food should be eaten at 
breakfast, nutritionists advise. 

Trying to make up for the missing 
breakfast by eating a heavy lunch 
tends to leave one sleepy and slug- 
gish. A moderate or light lunch fol- 
lowing a starvation breakfast com- 
monly results in that late afternoon 
“sag.” 

What is a good breakfast? At 
least three items, say nutritionists : 
Fruit or juice, milk or egg, and a 
cereal. The cereal item can consist 
of toast, rolls, pancakes or breakfast 
cereal. A hot beverage is a matter 
of choice—it adds enjoyment and 
stimulates digestion for many peo- 





ple, though neither tea nor coffee 
contains any nutritive elements. 

Only 23%—less than one out of 
four—of young business women eat 
a good breakfast, the survey finds. 
Another 32% eat one classed as 
“fair,” containing two of the three 
basic items, like milk or egg plus 
toast but no fruit or juice. And 
nearly half—45%—habitually eat no 
breakfast, or just coffee and a roll, 
or other combination rated “poor.” 
Yet only 8% of all the young women 
in the survey were dieting. 

Business women of twenty-five 
and over average much better, 
breakfastwise, the survey _ finds. 
Still, 23% of them eat little or 
nothing before going to work, 48% 
eat just a “fair” breakfast, and only 
29% take a complete, balanced 
breakfast. 

The men’s breakfast habits were 
much better than the women’s. The 
survey found rather minor differ- 
ences between men under twenty- 
five and those of twenty-five and 
over. Of the entire group, only one 
out of, six eats little or nothing for 
breakfast ; 40% have a “fair” break- 
fast, while 44% eat a good or bounti- 
ful breakfast. 

Department store salespeople, 
bank employees and insurance office 
employees comprised the cross-sec- 
tion of white-collar workers checked 
in the survey. 
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What’s New in Mnemonics? 


It's the new Univac II —the finest 
business computing system ever 
developed. The famous Univac 
of Remington Rand is still the only 
completely self-checking system... 
the only one which can read, write, 
and compute simultaneously. And 
now Univac adds to these superior 
features the speed of a magnetic- 
core memory. 

Remington Rand has pioneered in 
this important new development, 
installing, over a year ago, the first 
commercially available electronic 


computer to use magnetic-core stor- 
age successfully. 

Mnemonics, says Webster, is “the 
art of improving the efficiency of the 
memory.” And, in electronic comput- 
ing, the new Univac II carries this 
art to a point far beyond its contem- 
poraries. 

With this new magnetic-core 
storage, the internal memory of the 
Univac has doubled, giving instanta- 
neous access to 24,000 alphabetic or 
numeric characters. If needed, the 
capacity of Univac II can be further 


Flemington. Fand 


increased to 120,000 characters. 

Univac’s external memory — mag- 
netic tape—now has greater capacity 
too, increasing input and output to 
20,000 characters per second .. . the 
equivalent of reading or writing 
every character on this page more 
than 1,000 times a minute. 

These new Remington Rand de- 
velopments can be incorporated into 
any existing Univac installation to 
double its speed of operation and 
increase its economy still further. 
For additional details, write to... 


ELECTRONIC COMPUTER DEPARTMENT, ROOM 1660, 315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 
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CARRYFILE 


The Oxford Filing Supply Company has 
developed a portable file case for its 
Pendaflex hanging file folders. Sturdy but 
lightweight, the steel case is a compact 
9” x 10” x 12”. Features of the construc- 
tion are a full width piano hinge, solid 
brass hasp-type lock and an easy-to-grasp 
leather handle swung between solid brass 
links. The file stands on rubber buttons 
and will not dig into automobile seat 
covers or scratch a desk or table top when 
placed on it. Available only in sand tan 
color. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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BRIEF CASE 


Highly versatile, functional and smart 
looking, this brief case is designed for 
three-in-one utility. As a brief case, it is 
19” long, 12%” high and 3” wide with 
slide-in handles that disappear for under- 
arm carrying. It opens fully with a zipper 
on three sides. The eight pocket legal 
size accordion file can be used as a sep- 
arate unit or attached inside the brief case 
by means of turn-catch knobs. The case is 
made by the Carlton Brief Case Corpora- 
tion of vinyl plastic and cowhide. 





CARDITIONER 


Practically all of the familiar troubles 


with punch cards due to mishandling, 
which renders them unfit for machine tabu- 
lation are eliminated by this new office 
machine. It has been designed by the 
Cummins-Chicago Corporation to recondi- 
tion and put back in use damaged cards 
and to reject those with foreign objects 
attached. Completely automatic, with a 
capacity of 275 cards per minute it irons 
out the top and bottom edges of the cards 
reducing the number of rejects by as much 
as 83%. The machine is 40” long, 16” 
high and 12” wide and weighs about 125 
pounds. It can be operated on an ordinary 
office desk, table or stand. 





COMPTOGRAPH 202 


Felt and Tarrant Manufacturing Company 
has introduced this new 10 key calculating. 
adding machine. Designed to operate at 
a rate of 202 printings per minute, the six 
operating keys are conveniently grouped 
at the right to eliminate unnecessary finger 
and hand motion. A window permits the 
operator to see the accumulated balance 
at all times and indicates whether it is 
positive or negative. Credit items are 
printed in red, the machine automatically 
spaces up after subtotals and totals, and 
there is an extended cipher bar, memo 
writing surface, non-print tab, column indi- 
cator, erase tab, backspacer and other 
features to facilitate office figuring. The 
machine operates on 110 AC or DC current. 





ROL-RACK 


This rack was designed by Hearthside 
Industries to make it easy to keep books 
and reference works readily available 
whenevtr and wherever you want them. 
The shelves are angled for quick reading 
of the titles and doweled and bolted to 
insure durability. Side-riveted swivel 
casters with resilient rubber tires provide 
smooth rolling even with a full load. The 
rack is 32” long, 13” wide and 31” high 
with 13” between shelves, furnishing five 
feet of shelf space. It is available in satin 
walnut or natural wood finish. 
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>|,. the Recordak Reliant 


_,.@ sensational high-speed, low-cost microfilmer by the originator 
of modern microfilming. Check its plus features designed for 
even greater efficiency and economy in insurance record keeping 
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ust like having 3 microfilmers in- 
jead of 1. You'll be able to photo- 
raph your records at any one of three 
eductions . . . 40 to 1, highest in 
l6mm automatic microfilmers; 32 to 1; 
pnd 24 to 1. Thus, you can always get 
he right picture size for the job at 
and. Takes only a minute to switch 
ens kits for desired reduction. (One 
lens kit is included in Reliant .. . 
ther two are low-cost accessories.) 
















Eye-level stacking. No stooping or 
reaching by your — sees 
the documents pouring out . . . neatly 
stacked in sequence. Receivi ing tray can 
be adjusted immediately for varying 
sizes. All controls are at her finger tips 

. item counter and film-footage indi- 
cator can be checked at a glance. All of 
these features—plus many, many more 
in the surprisingly low-cost Reliant. 





Stops double feeding. The Reliant’s 
revolutionary high-speed automatic 
feeder sets new standards for accuracy 
. . . all but ends possibility of missed 
pictures. If two documents are stuck 
together, they’re halted in feeder. More 
than 400 3x5-in. file cards . . . up to 
140 letters can be photographed per 
minute. Slightly oversized documents 
(over 11 in. wide) can be photo- 
graphed without a wrinkle or tear. 


can compare .. 





New, illustrated booklet gives you the full 
story on every plus feature—what’s inside as 
well as out. Facts you should know so that you 
. and get the most for your 
microfilming dollar year after year. 


SREC ORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and 
its application to insurance routines 


RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 





Here’s extra protection. Two rolls of 
film can be exposed simultaneously at 
all three reduction ratios; and with all 
three microfilming methods. This is an 
important advantage when extra films 
are needed for off-the-premises or vault 
storage. Or when home office as well as 
branch office must have copies. Some- 
thing else—the Reliant accommodates 
200-ft. rolls of film, which cuts your 
film-loading operations in half. 





:——————~—-— MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET—————————— 
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AFTER Exposure | 


It’s easy to see whether 
a paper is really 
PERMANENT. 


To find out the relative permanence of 
two papers, simply place an opaque 
patch on each and expose to 72 hours of 
intense, out-of-door sunshine. Then re- 
move the patches. The degree of fading 
is the degree of non-permanence 


The sun shows surely. Ic turns non- 
permanent papers yellow, highlights 
the make-believe. Fading is a certain 
sign of disintegration just as rust is in 
metal. 


Such comparisons are urged by the 
L. L. Brown Paper Company in connec- 
tion with its permanent papers. The 
recommendation goes further: 


Users are advised fo select 
the least fading papers 
regardless of who makes them. 


This policy and comparative tests help 
to explain why L. L. Brown permanent 
record papers are used for more public 
records in more counties for more years 
than any other papers offered for perma- 
nent recording. 


It’s aiways safe to standardize on L. L. 
Brown permanent record paper. And it’s 
economical, too. For record papers, 
even the highest grade, add only negli- 
gibly — éf at all — to total accounting 
costs. 


Your regular supplier knows L. L. 
BROWN papers. It will pay you to have 
him help you select those best suited to 
your particular needs. L. L. BROWN 
PAPER COMPANY, Adams, Mass. 


L.L. BROWN 


LETTER & RECORD 
PAPERS 
\s 


“SO MUCH extira value 
FOR SO LITTLE extra cost” 


Since 1849 











NEW ENVELOPE EFFECT 


Two NEW ENVELOPES being intro- 
duced by the Columbia Envelope 
Company, are termed an innovation 
in envelope effect. Marketed under 
the descriptive names, “Ribtone,” 
and ‘Gatortone,” they feature 
stripes and “alligator skin” designs 
respectively, reproduced through a 
combination of embossing and tint- 
ing. The result is a raised color de- 
sign on white paper. Printed matter 
on the envelopes is inked solid, and 
takes on an unusual three-dimen- 
sional and highly attractive appear- 
ance. 

This combination of touch and 
eye appeals will increase the atten- 
tion value so especially desired in 
direct mail advertising. The envel- 
opes are constructed on the “Aris- 
tocrat” style with vertical side seams 
resulting in these advantages : 


1. Permits printing over entire back 
without seam interference. 

2. More dignified appearance. 

3. More easily handled on auto- 
matic inserting and sealing machines. 
4. Special sizes and colors can be 
used without premium costs. 

5. Huge quantity orders unneces- 
sary for special colors. 


The design is available in all color 
combinations and in both standard 
and special sizes and shapes. 


RANDOM ACCESS 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS Machines 
Corporation has developed a “ran- 
dom access’ memory device of vast 
capacity for the storage of informa- 
tion in data processing machines. 
Designed for the “in-line” process- 
ing of business transactions, the new 
electronic device will permit mecha- 
nization of accounting and record- 
keeping previously found impractical 
owing to costs or procedural prob- 
lems. Sorting—one of the most 
costly and time-consuming office 
machine processes—will be greatly 
reduced and in some cases actually 
eliminated. 

Systems employing the device 
will be enabled to process business 
transactions as they occur, item by 
item, thus keeping all of the records 
of a business up-to-date and avail- 
able any time management calls for 
them. Records affected by the 
transactions—inventory, sales vol- 


ume, customer’s invoice, salesman’, 
commission, to name a few— will hg 
adjusted immediately to account fo 
the change. 


The experimental unit, known ag 
the IBM 305, stores 5-million char. 
acters, and, when combined in myl- 
tiple units for use with a single elec. 
tronic data processing system, wil] 
provide a business information mem. 
ory bin of almost unlimited ca, racity, 
The new equipment will be used 
with both punched card and mag. 
netic tape-operated machines, and 
also will be the heart of a new line 
of IBM electronic data processing 
machines. 


Phonograph with a Memory 


The new memory unit looks like 
the familiar automatic record player. 
It is made up of a stack of mag- 
netic discs, mounted on a vertical 
shaft, and slightly separated from 
one another. Data is stored as mag- 
netized spots on the discs. At the 
side of the stack is a reading and 
writing arm which moves under 
electronic control directly to the “ad- 
dress” or location of the data de- 
sired. 


Random access memory permits 
a return in principle to the account- 
ing methods used in business houses 
long ago when there was no neces- 
sity for batch processing of records 
as today. Then, clerks on high stools 
adjusted all affected records each 
time a transaction occurred. But the 
305 borrows only the old philosophy, 
and, using a multi-million character 
memory and taking instructions 
from a stored program, it does its 
job automatically and at very high 
speed. 














“My take home pay?—that's hard to say, 
I'm not ready to leave." 
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Profit Sharing Plan 


JoHN LINER AND COMPANY, Boston insurance agency, 
has announced a new plan whereby all employees are 
eligible to share in the profits of the company. The 
new “Liner Profit Sharing Plan” marks expansion of 
a program in effect within the company for many years. 


Under the original plan, department heads shared a 
percentage of company profits. Under the new program, 
every employee from switchboard operator to typist is 
digible. According to John A. Liner, president, the 
new plan has been set up “to promote and encourage 
an attitude among all employees that every courtesy, 
and act of good service, will be directly reflected in 
their personal welfare. The plan also acts as a reward 
to employees who are loyal to the company and en- 
courages them to stay with us for a long period of time.” 





Based on Annual Profits 


The plan is based on annual profits. A substantial 
percentage of net profits after taxes is paid into the 
fund each year. At present, due to the Federal Tax 
Law, this sum cannot exceed more than 15% of the 
annual compensation paid to employee members. Mem- 
bers invest 1% to 5% of their own earnings in this 
fund. They can decide for themselves the amount they 
want to invest. This acts as a “painless” compulsory 
saving plan. 

Employer and employee contributions are paid to 
the Old Colony Trust Company, the trustee, which will 
invest them for the benefit of the trust. Employer con- 
tributions to the fund can be held only for the benefit 
of the employees. 


Benefits accrue to each member according to the 
number of years he remains with the company. Benefits 
are payable upon retirement, upon total disability, or 
upon death of the employee. In case of hardship, mem- 
bers can borrow against their share. 


Eligibility Rules 


All employees at least twenty-five years of age, who 
have been with the organization for at least two years, 
automatically become members of the plan. Upon re- 
signing from the company, an employee receives all of 
his personally invested share, plus his “vested” share 
of profits. In case of leave of absence, layoff, or mili- 
tary service, an employee continues to get credit for 
continuous service. 


Liner believes in this plan 100% for small business. 
“It is one of the strongest ways a small businessman 
can compete with big business in holding employees.” 
Liner feels a profit-sharing plan not only gives em- 
ployees security, it gives them a sense of “belonging” 
to an organization. He wishes every small business 


could set up a plan of this type. 


“TWICE AS MANY RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE” 




















NEW filing System 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
SAVES SPACE! 


SAVES TIME! 


SAVES MONEY! 
with 





Your Same Amount 
of Records in HALF 
the Space! 


Typical Visi-Shelf instal- 
lation shows space- 
saving advantages! 


Records are always accessible 
for faster, easier filing! 





THESE SAVINGS CAN BE YOURS 


Floor Plan of an Actual Filing Area Before 


Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
747" 
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This area was occupied by 196 four drawer letter filing cabinets with 
a filing capacity of 784 drawers or 20,776 filing inches. 


Floor Plan after Installation of the Visi-Shelf Filing System 
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More Than Holf the Filing Area Recovered for Other Use! ~<E-— 33°2” —_ 


90 Visi-Shelf Filing Units, occupying less than half the original filing 
area, hold all of the records previously filed in the entire filing area! 
These units, with a filing capacity of 25,380 filing inches offer 4,604 
more filing inches —an increase of 25% in filing capacity. 


Don't Delay! 











Send for full details of § Visi-Shelf File, Inc. : 
this remarkable new g !05 — Street 1 
New York 13, N, Y. 

a © tise ial Gee atin tiny S 

© 1955 1 ing the new Visi-Shelf Filing System. 

Name i 

VISI-SHELF Bem : 

FILE INC. : 

105 READE STREET C—O i 
NEW YORK 13. N.Y BES 
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THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE helped solve tough accounting problems and save time and money for 
the progressive California insurance company, Hoobler, Schroeder & Carroll. 





MR. WAYNE £. HOOBLER, partner, desk ¢ 
tells below how their National 
saves them $6,000 yearly. 
V 
6“ 
Our C@lalional System Un 
manif 
B waste 
Sdves US a year - 
9 ee°8 a fev 
recor 
e but < 
9 
pays for itself every 12 months! hund 
whic! 
—Hoobler, Schroeder & Carroll, Chico, Calif. W 
pape 
f , 
“Our billing used to be done by type- hours per month in bookkeeping time. a handsome profit? These are ques- i 
writer, while the remaining account- Further savings come from more in- tions that can best be answered by a 
ing was done by hand,” says Mr. formation available, quicker informa- your nearby National representative. 
Hoobler. “This proved to be a costly, tion, records posted to date, greater A trained systems analyst, he will be ~ 
time-consuming method. protection, and ease of auditing. glad to discuss with you a National Qua 
“‘When we switched to a National “We estimate that our National System specially adapted to your kind 
System, we found that our account- System is saving us $6,000 a year, needs. He is listed in the yellow pages Let 
ing and billing problems were solved thus paying for itself every 12 months. of the phone book. Call him today. iF 
—and at a healthy annual saving. As an investment in efficiency, I don’t the | 
‘‘Now we do Billing, Accounts Re- believe that it can be equaled.” the 
ceivable, Accounts Current, and Gen- How much time and money can a tion 
eral Ledger on the same machine. National System save your business? cast 
So much of our work is done auto- How long will it take to pay for itself, defi 
matically that we have saved 294 then go on year after year returning * i 
Tea 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio _ 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 








ALVEN S. GHERTNER 
President, Cullom & Ghertner 


printers, Nashville, Tennessee 
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NSURANCE MEN ORDER, fill out 
and distribute more paper than 
any other people in the world. 
Yet it is the extremely rare broker, 
agent or company official who knows 
the first thing about the reams of 
paper that pass over and around his 
desk every week, month and year. 
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Wasted Hours and Dollars 


Unfortunately, this ignorance 
manifests itself in thousands of 
wasted hours and dollars—in key 
papers that crumble to shreds after 
a few months, in other important 
records that last for twenty years, 
but at an exorbitant price, in five 
hundred thousand forms, each of 
which costs $.0008 too much. 

What should you know about the 
paper which goes into your printed 
forms? Here are a very few major 
facts, but they should at least point 
m4 you in the right direction—toward 
he better paper for less money. 
nal Quality. sasically there are two 
our kinds of paper: rag and _ sulphite. 
ges Let's look at each. 

In rag paper, the general rule is, 
the higher the rag content, the longer 
the paper life. The 100% Rag Edi- 
tion of The New York Times, for 
Instance, should theoretically last in- 
definitely—certainly for at least 
three or four centuries. For this 
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Treason, many insurance men unhap- 
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pily put all letterheads and “perma- 
nent” records on 100% rag without 
investigating other papers. This 
represents a needless expense, since 
many lower-percentage rag papers 
would do the job just as well and for 
far less money. My own personal 
preference here is surface coated 
25% rag, which lasts at least five 
years and can in thousands of in- 
stances replace 100% rag. For in- 
stance, an insurance company I 
know was using 100% rag for many 
important records, then microfilm- 
ing them after three years. We con- 
vinced them to shift to 25% rag— 
and immediately save hundreds of 
dollars. 


Temporary Forms or Copies 


Sulphite papers, on the other 
hand, are more flimsy and less ex- 
pensive than rag papers, particu- 
larly when they contain wood scrap- 
ings instead of long, strong wood 
fibers. This means that sulphite 
papers should only be used for tem- 
porary forms or carbon copies. Un- 
fortunately, this is not always the 
case. A midwest insurance execu- 
tive a few years ago put a vital 
paper away in his office safe. Five 
years ago, he opened the safe and 
took out the paper—in pieces. 

The rule: use rag paper (but not 
necessarily 100%) for records that 











must last. 
the rest. 


Use sulphite paper for 


Sise > Weight. You have probably 
noticed the words 16 or 20 or 24 
pound bond on a ream of typing 
paper and vaguely wondered what 
they meant, since the package itself 
obviously weighs only two pounds 
or so. 


Determination of Weight 


Actually, although the printer 
stocks paper in larger sheets (mainly 
25” x 38”), the weight of bond print- 
ing pages is determined by the basic 
size of 17” x22”. One ream of this 
latter size paper, not your little 
8%x 11” sheets, weighs 16 or 20 
or 24 pounds. The paper you buy 
is cut from these sheets. 

We can draw two cost-cutting 
implications from this fact. 

First, sise—pick form sizes that 
can be cut easily from standard 
sheets which offer as little waste as 
possible. Your printer can list such 
sizes for you. 

Second, weight—heavier weights 
are stronger, for the same rag con- 
tent. A 25% rag content, 24 pound 
paper, for instance, is roughly as 
strong but considerably less expen- 
sive than a 50% rag 16 pound paper. 
On the other hand, heavier (thicker ) 
sheets take more filing space. There- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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How your secretary 
will save... with 
Verifax copying 


© You'll seldom have to dictate an- 
other letter which, for the most part, 
quotes one you have received. 


0) You'll end slow “one-copy” routing. 


© You'll never be short of copies at 
meetings. 


©) You'll never wait for extra carbons 
to be typed . . . or for your “only copy” 
to be returned. 


(1) You won’t have to send your rec- 
ords out of the office to be copied. 


( Your secretary can save a half-hour 
or more in copying just one report. She 
can make 3 Verifax copies in 1 minute 


for less than 4¢ each. 


C1 She won't have to proofread. Veri- 
fax copies are photo-accurate. 


(1 She won't have to take dictation 
and then transcribe. 


In short, the savings for both of you 
will probably exceed the $240 
cost of a Kodak Verifax 
Copier in less 
>= than a month. 
t= ~_ And we haven't 
= considered 
others in your 
office who'll 
get compar- 

able savings. , 


only $240 
—-—MAIL COUPON TODAY —= 


Eastman Kodak Company, * 
Business Photo Methods Div.' ~ 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send information about Verifax 
copying and names of near-by dealers. 
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Name 





| almost all of them . 











Cc 








Y 7 


Street 





City. State 


Price quoted is subject 
change without notice. 











Know About Paper—Continued 


fore, mentally weigh the cost of the 
paper against the cost of the storage 
space. 

Uses. Different papers are right 
for different purposes. This sounds 
obvious but not to hundreds of in- 
surance men who order carloads of 
paper each year without any thought 
of how they will eventually be used. 

Give your printer all the facts 
about the forms or other records 
you've designed. How will they be 
filled out? Typing, handwriting, or 
one of a dozen duplicating proc- 
esses? Will there be considerable 
erasures? Will they be folded? If 
so, how many times? Which way? 
(Paper folds far more easily with 
the grain, and forms should be de- 
signed to take this into considera- 
tion.) What about temperature and 
moisture? Records have “frozen” 
up in Little America, “melted” in 
Sumatra. There are a multitude of 
climatic conditions in between. Liter- 
ally hundreds of special paper speci- 
fications exist in the insurance in- 
dustry. Your printer can answer 
. . if you give 
him the facts. 

Color. A new development in busi- 
ness in general and insurance in 
particular, tinted and colored office 


_records and forms can save both 
| time and money. Color criteria can 
| be virtually limitless. Some insur- 
| ance companies color paper accord- 


ing to use or department of origin 
or eventual filing cabinet. 

One leading New York City in- 
surance broker, Michael H. Levy of 
the Federated Brokerage Group, has 
worked out a simple but effective 
system based on insurance by types. 
All correspondence and data re- 
ferring to fire insurance is colored 
red; casualty, green; automobile, 
yellow, Inland Marine, blue. Imme- 
diate recognition, easier filing and 
finding are among the plusses listed 
by Mr. Levy. 


Color Efficiency 


Where could you use paper color 
in your office or organization for 
greater speed and efficiency? On 
the other hand, where would the use 
of colored paper be a needless ex- 
pense since the advantages may not 
offset the additional cost? The an- 
swers could be important. 


Stocking. Buying the right paper 
for your printed forms in the right 
way is only the beginning ; stocking 
and inventorying it right is the other 
—and even less—considered half of 
the story. 

Today in hundreds of insurance 
companies and brokerages, hundreds 
of thousands of square feet are used 
to stock forms. This space costs Big 
Money (up to $5. a square foot in 
cities like New York) and in addi- 
tion requires the services of an army 
of stock boys, typists, mail people, 
methods men, purchasing agents, 
and even top management execu- 
tives. In many cases insurance peo- 
ple are literally moving out of the 
insurance field and into the paper 
printing, stocking and inventorying 
field. 

Can anything be done to protect 
you from this avalanche of annoy- 
ing and expensive paper work ? Dur- 
ing the past few years a host of in- 
surance organizations have come up 
with an interesting answer—let the 
printer store as well as supply most 
printed forms for the whole year 
ahead. 

At Cullom & Ghertner, for in- 
stance, many clients stock all forms 
at our Nashville warehouse, let us 
handle details of both indexing and 
shipping. 


Four Advantages 


What are the advantages of such 
a shift? A leading New England 
life insurance company lists four: 
1. Less time. Stocking and index- 
ing forms has been transformed from 
a continual headache to an after- 
noon’s work. The printer prints, 
stocks, packs, shifts and keeps tabs 
on most forms. The company re- 
views requisitions by local agents, 
appraises printer’s monthly inven- 
tory report. 
2. Less money. Since the printer 
can produce in giant annual quanti- 
ties instead of sudden week-end 
orders, the cost per unit is consider- 
ably, lowered right at the start. But, 
further, because the printer can 
“gang up” combination runs to 
utilize an entire printing plate, costs 
are cut once again. 
3. Less space. Four years ago the 
company used 3,500 square feet of 
basement space to stock. Today, the 
area has been reduced to 500 square 
feet—or one large closet. 
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4, Less personnel. With 90% of all 

rinted forms away from their home 
office, the company could dispense 
with one full-time stock man, two 
typists and one mail clerk along 
with a number of part-time workers. 
This saving alone amounts to more 
than $10,000 a year. 

Basically you can do two things 
about paper. You can forget about 
it—and continue ordering all printed 
forms on a last-minute, hit-or-miss 
basis. You’ve probably done it so 
far and you probably won’t go broke 
doing it in the future. Or you can 
contemplate and apply some of the 
primary principles of paper quality, 
size, weight, uses, color and stock- 
ing discussed above. The subsequent 
savings can mean lower premiums 
for your customers and more busi- 
ness for you. 

It's worth considering. 





NEW FURNITURE 


NEW OFFICE FURNITURE known as 
Aristocrat Steel Desk Line has been 
announced by Remington Rand Inc. 
The new equipment is designed to 
meet newly developed ideas in office 
design and decor. In addition to the 
exclusive Remington Rand Gray- 
rite color, all units will be available 
in Heather Beige and Surf Green 
with other colors available on a spe- 
cial basis. 

All edges and corners of the Aris- 
tocrat products, both inside and out, 
are rounded and smooth, and ap- 
pearance of the desks and tables is 
further enhanced by newly designed 
drawer pulls with a recess behind 
the pull for added finger room. 


Basic Units 


Tops, pedestals, drawers, and 
panels, back panels and bases, are 
available as basic units, and, can be 
assembled to produce different sizes 
and types of desks and tables, and 
also simplifies replacement of units 
damaged in use. Tops are con- 
structed of heavy gauge furniture 
steel and are reinforced underneath 
with inverted box channels and spe- 
cially formed steel members to pro- 
vide greater rigidity and sturdiness. 
The top surface is covered with 
linoleum of a harmonizing color to 
the finish of the desk and is perma- 
nently cemented to the steel top. 
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MODEL 444 


CHOOSE THE RIGHT 
POINT FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE...BY NUMSER 


You can’t go wrong on this guaranteed* 
desk set... with its giant ink fountain-base 
that automatically fills the pen and keeps it 


ready to write a full page or more when- Far 
ever you take it from its socket. 2556 
Bovkheeprirg 
2550 
2 30-DAY MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER 9314M 
Carter) 
Your regular dealer will be glad to (Also public counter use) 
let you try one of these fine Model 444, 9460 


Self-Filling Desk Pens on your own desk 
for 30 days with the understanding you Cutra Fare 
can return it for a full refund if you 9550 


don’t agree it’s the best you’ve ever used. At sl writer 
2668 


® DESK 
PEN 
SETS 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, CAMDEN 1, NEW JERSEY 
The Esterbrook Pen Company of Canada, Ltd., 92 Fleet Street, East; Toronto, Ontario 


COPYRIGHT 1955, THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
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GUY FERGASON 


How to Improve Expense Control 


RITING ABOUT EXPENSES is 
like writing about the 
weather—we have so many 
kinds to deal with. We can, how- 
ever, narrow down our approach to 
a consideration of office expenses, 
and particularly those expenses 
which receive very little attention. 


Control Methods 


Before we discuss the various ex- 
penses in detail, we should spend 
some time on over-all control meth- 
ods. The accounting records should 
establish the kind and amount of the 
office expenses such as— 

1. Clerical payroll (including wel- 
fare costs ). 

2. Supervision. 

3. Mailing (messenger, etc. ). 

4. Communications (telephone and 
telegraph ). 

5. Stationery and 
(printing, etc.). 
6. Rent or its equivalent. 

7. Traveling expense (including car 
allowances ). 

8. Dues and subscriptions. 

9. Donations. 

10. Maintenance of 
ment. 


office supplies 


office equip- 


These constitute the major office 
expenses. One of the best ways to 
control these expenses generally is 
by a budgetary procedure. First, if 
a budget of expenses is used, it is 
necessary to analyze past expenses 
in order to project what future ex- 
penses may be. Whenever expenses 
are analyzed, management becomes 
more aware of the expenses and be- 
comes better informed as to the 


composition of the expenses. The 
control aspects of budgeting lie in 
(1) analysis before preparation of 
the budget; (2) comparison of ac- 
tual expenses to anticipated expen- 
ses; and (3) the investigation of 
differences in forecasted and actual 
expenses. Budgeting, therefore, be- 
comes a means of projecting such 
expenses as management believes to 
be consistent with the anticipated 
level of income and then it estab- 
lishes a means of “bird-dogging” 
the expenses as they accrue to see 
if they vary from the projection. 


Survey and Analyze 


When expenses are buried in a 
“General and administrative” cate- 
gory so that the various elements 
of expense are submerged in the 
total, management has little oppor- 
tunity to deal with these expenses 
as individual elements of the busi- 
ness. We are completely in favor of 
simplification of accounting proce- 
dures whereby the “G and A” ex- 
pense classification carries the “cats 
and dogs” of the office expenses, but 
we also are aware of the necessity 
for management to see and analyze 
the various expenses which go to 
make up the total. We are and have 
always been exponents of the “sur- 
vey and analyze” theory of manage- 
ment. We believe that management 
should direct a systematic search, 
analysis and comparison of various 
office expenses. Obviously, manage- 
ment doesn’t have the time to do 
the analysis and statistical work, but 
the accounting manager should pro- 
vide top-management with all essen- 


tial details to support the statement 
of income and expense. 

Probably the largest element oj 
office expense is the clerical and 
supervisory payroll. Management 
looks to its supervisory staff to 
represent it in day-to-day contacts 
with the employees. The effective- 
ness of supervision is management's 
responsibility—this can be carried 
out by (1) informing the supervisors 
of management's expectations and 
its (management's) program of ac- 
complishment; (2) by training the 
supervisors in human relations ; and 
by (3) adequately rewarding and 
recognizing meritorious perform- 
ance. Loyalty is earned—it is not 
an inherent condition of work. 

The clerical payroll will be aif- 
fected by working conditions, meth- 
ods of performance, extent of 
mechanization (machine methods to 
improve productivity), rate of pay 
and quality of leadership. Assuming 
a forty hour work week, each cler- 
ical employee will represent forty 
hours of potential productivity, for 
that’s what is paid for. How much 
of the productive hours are received 
will depend on the steps taken by 
supervision to direct, encourage and 
assist employees in their work habits. 
The fact that employees are paid by 
the month often causes a careless 
attitude toward their day-to-day ac- 
tivities. We have often heard man- 
agement say—‘‘what’s the difference, 
anyway, if they weren’t doing this 
or that, they’d be doing something 
else so we just have to keep them 
busy.” “Keeping busy” because they 
(employees) are on the payroll is 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Here’s the way you can save up to 50% of the time and 
space required for keeping insurance records. Examine 
your present operation ... for time wasted walking ... 
opening and closing drawers... carrying heavy containers. 
Now ... compare these conditions with operations pro- 
vided by Diebold motorized STANDARD and SUPER 
Elevator Files. Operators remain seated, and at the touch 
of a button, records are brought to their fingertips with- 
in 3 seconds! 


: Active Records FROM A NEW “OVERHEAD” VIEWPOINT 
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Get the facts, today. Ask for 
case histories reporting initial 
investment write-off in 5 to 
18 months. 
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Expense Control—from p. 88 


the type of thinking which perpetu- 
ates antiquated and inefficient pro- 
cedures. 

The employees’ effectiveness be- 
yond their attitude of cooperative- 
ness depends upon their application 
(attention to work and attendance) 
and their aptitude (ability to do the 
work). Increases in either category 
will result in more production and 
this ultimately means fewer man- 
hours. 


Handling of mailing matters—in- 
coming and outgoing—should be 
placed in the hands of one person 
(or more if a large office) with fixed 
responsibility. Properly mechanized 
mail room facilities will cut down 
handling time. Use of metered mail 
will solve the postage stamp problem 
(theft and personal use of company 
stamps ). Whoever has the responsi- 
bility for handling mailing matters 
should become familiar with postal 
regulations and the four principal 
classes of mail. Train and air mail 


Preparation of Masters 





EROGRAPHY IS NOW being used 

for the first time in the prepara- 
tion of spirit and fluid-type dupli- 
cating masters. Heretofore, The 
Haloid Company had developed 
xerography for the preparation of 
offset paper masters, translucent in- 
termediates, and single copies. The 
latest development now makes it 
equally capable of preparing masters 
for spirit and fluid-type duplicators. 
The xerographic process requires 
neither water, liquid chemicals nor 
intermediate film negative. 

The new method permits the 
copying, with photographic accur- 
acy, of original documents or other 
already existing paperwork without 
the necessity of arduous, time-con- 
suming typing, drawing, or tracing 
onto a master. From original to ac- 


curate master, in enlarged or re- 
duced size, the method requires only 
about three minutes. 

The spirit and other fluid proc- 


esses are inexpensive means of 
duplicating. They use masters 
coated with dye which imprints the 
copies made on the duplicators. A 
chemical vapor releases a_ small 
amount of the dye from the face 
of the master each time a sheet of 
paper is contacted...IJt is estimated 
that more than 200,000 spirit and 
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fluid-type duplicators are now in 
use in the United States for dupli- 
cating and systems work. 

In the new method of making 
spirit and fluid-type duplicating 
masters, the image of the original 
is transferred, through a. XeroX 
Camera and XeroX Processor, onto 
a XeroX plate, and then from the 
plate to the carbon sheet of the 
master set. The final step is to run 
the two sections of the master set, 
consisting of the carbon and the 
blank sheet which will become the 
completed master, through XeroX 
Flo-Set unit. In this apparatus, 
pressure and chemical-vapor action 
combine automatically to transfer 
and fuse the printing image from the 
carbon to the paper. 

The masters are usually not 
suitable for long runs. Here xerog- 
raphy bolsters the efficiency of spirit 
and fluid processes by its capability 
of making a master from a master 
while the image on the latter is still 
good for reproduction. Thus, any 
need for copies beyond the usual 
limits of a single master can be 
simply and quickly met through this 
master-to-master procedure. The 
advantage will be particularly evi- 
dent if a new master is required 
without the original document. 


schedules should be observed for ex. 
peditious handling of out of town 
mail. The use of lighter weight sta- 
tionery and envelopes (still of good 
quality) increases the content possi- 
bilities without increasing the post- 
age. “Window” envelopes when 
properly used reduce the typing load, 


The Nub of Savings 


The same study of the proper use 
of the telephone and telegraph sery- 
ice as is given other office services 
will produce economies. It is said 
that letters may suffice for telegrams 
—telegrams for telephone calls— 
and telephone calls for personal 
traveling. Obviously, this is a face- 
tious reference, but it does point to 
the nub of potential savings by using 
the means of communications most 
appropriate to the situation. 

Volumes could be written (and 
probably have been) on the subject 
of the ways and means of savings 
in form design, reproduction, use 
and storage. Experts in- organiza- 
tion generally recommend that the 
responsibility for purchase, storage 
and use of stationery supplies be cen- 
tralized and responsibilities be fixed. 
It is the haphazard purchase of sta- 
tionery and supplies, gadgets and 
odds and ends that runs up costs. 
Whenever any employee can raid the 
petty cash fund and purchase at re- 
tail prices whatever item his whim 
dictates, there will be no control 
over this category of expense. 

Purchase only those items which 
management approves as necessary 
for the business; place form design 
and form control in the hands of 
those who have experience in method 
development. 

Anyone who has traveled knows 
from experience that unanticipated 
expenses are encountered on a busi- 
ness trip—heavier than usual use of 
cabs ; the ever present tipping which 
is forced upon the traveler; enter- 
tainment ; and some understandable 
frivolous expenditures which are 
ever attendant when away from 
home—these are but a few of the 
items which get into the swindle 
sheet in varying amounts and pro- 
portions. Rather than go through 
the procedure of obtaining receipts 
and keeping records for company 
accounting use, it is easier and, we 
believe, better to use a flat per diem 
allowance plus actual transportation 
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s. The per diem allowance 
should be adequate, but not lavish. 
It will have to be changed from time 
to time as the level of traveling costs 
danges. We should point out that 
the per diem allowance will save 
companies considerable bookkeeping 
and auditing detail; it will not re- 
jeve the individual of the responsi- 
bility of maintaining adequate per- 
sonal records to support his ex- 
penditures. 

There is no better media of train- 
ing and industrial education than 
the trade journals applicable to the 
industry, and membership in indus- 
trial and professional associations in 
the area of specialty of the work. 
Membership can be carried to the 
point that the cost is disproportion- 
ate to the value. 

Trade, business and professional 
journals and publications should be 
routed through the organization so 
that many of the junior executives 
can benefit by reading them. Com- 
pany libraries provide means 
whereby trainees can obtain much 
needed information. Our observa- 
tion is not to reduce the number of 
such publications, but to increase the 
use of the publications in a wider 
area. 

Memberships in associations 
should generally be limited to par- 
ticipation ; i.e., join those in which 
participation is encouraged. The 
value of associations quite often goes 
beyond the direct value derived by 
participation, and we are not un- 
mindful of that fact, but by and 
large, benefit is directly related to 
and is dependent upon active inter- 
est in association affairs. The name 
on a membership roster is no guar- 
antee that the dues have been wisely 
spent. 


Charitable Contributions 


Industry and business have be- 
come fair game for countless de- 
mands for gifts. Charity, by all 
standards, is big business. Most 
business men are not objective in 
their appraisal of charitable contri- 
butions either because of their own 
interests in various charities or be- 
cause of the pressures put on busi- 
ness institutions by other business 
associates. The regular deductions 
from the employees’ pay checks aris- 
ing out of Federal payroll taxes 
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(withholding taxes), old age bene- 
fits (Federal plan) and regular com- 
pany deductions for the group type 
of insurance has made the “take- 
home pay” considerably less than 
the rated pay so that business is 
hard-pressed to encourage further 
deductions arising out of employee 
contributions through company cam- 
paigns and participation in city wide 
campaigns. 

It seems quite appropriate, but 
often unpopular for management to 
carefully screen requests for contri- 
butions whether they be directed to 
the employee or the employer. 
Donations should be screened by a 
committee rather than by an indi- 
vidual—the pressures against a com- 
mittee and the action of a committee 
are less personal than when one per- 
son assumes the responsibility for 
granting or rejecting participation. 

High income tax rates invariably 
give rise to poor business methods 
because the effect of expenditures is 
cushioned by tax savings. No one 
can deny the fact that tax angles 


enter into computations, but a course 
of action should not be judged solely 
on the basis of Uncle Sam’s picking 
up part of the tab. In Chicago, busi- 
ness is fortunate in having The Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce and 
Industry which renders a unique 
service by screening all requests for 
charitable donations. They publish 
an approved list of legitimate and 
worthy organizations and investigate 
all requests which are brought to 
their attention. This service saves 
Chicago business firms millions of 
dollars each year—money which 
might otherwise go into unworthy 
channels. 


More Attention Needed 


A pound of feathers weighs as 
much as a pound of lead—it just 
takes more feathers to make a 
pound. It is time that we in business 
give more time to the “feathers” in 
our expenses—the “lead” factors al- 
ways get appropriate attention unless 
it is misplaced and put in the seat 
of the trousers. 
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Group Statistics 


WILLIAM V. HAUKE 


Assistant Actuary 
Continental Assurance Company 


TATISTICS HAVE ALWAYS been 

very close to the actuary. In 

fact, they are the tools with 
which he works. His rates, his re- 
tentions, and his dividends all have 
their bases in the statistical data that 
is available to him. This is true of 
the group actuary as well as of the 
ordinary actuary. 

Of the different types of group 
statistics that could be developed 
there is none more important than 
those relating to net costs. Without 
an accurate and detailed knowledge 
of the expected cost of the benefits 
to be provided, the resultant rates 
can be no more than mere guesses. 
For this reason, I will confine my 
comments to those areas of group 
statistics involving claim analysis 
and net claim costs. I would like to 
comment briefly on what we are do- 
ing at the Continental Assurance to 
develop our claim and experience 
statistics. 

Since the war years, we have been 
an extremely salesminded company 
in the group field. In this period of 
expansion our concentration was 
necessarily on new business and ad- 
ministration. Research took a back 
seat, a minor role, in the process. 
However, today, with more avail- 
able personnel and time at our dis- 
posal, we are taking steps to correct 
that situation. In that regard, we are 
now in the process of designing 
and installing a system of claim 
analyses which I will describe. 

Claim statistics can be broken 
down into two broad classes: one 
dealing with claims alone, and the 
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other with the relationship of claims 
to premiums. The former types of 
statistics are extremely useful in de- 
termining such things as relative 
cause of disability, continuation of 
disability, and average costs of dis- 
ability. We do not intend to engage 
in this type of study as a matter of 
routine at the present time. We do 
not believe that the expense involved 
in maintaining a continuous study of 
closed claims is warranted by the 
results. 

This is especially true since almost 
all of the information that could be 
derived can be obtained quite readily 
from the published studies. Occa- 
sionally, when the necessity arises, 
we will make individual claim stud- 
ies. At those times we will resort 
to small sample methods and “brute 
force” techniques to accumulate the 
data. I am told that the views of 
other major group writing compa- 
nies do not wholly concur with ours 
in this matter. A few of the largest 
group writing companies are pur- 
ported to develop all sorts of claim 
data and studies from the initial 
claim papers. 


Major Medical Claims 


As an exception to this, there is 
one area of group claims on which 
we intend to keep a_ continuous 
check. That is the area of major 
medical claims. We have just re- 
cently entered this field with full 
force. Since this coverage is still 
highly experimental, and since very 
little has been published in regard to 
claim statistics, we felt that it would 
be wise to keep a watchful eye tem- 
porarily on our claims. However, 
the volume of such claims should be 


small for quite awhile, and the work 
involved negligible. 

In regard to the study of aggre. 
gate claim costs; that is, the rela- 
tionship of claims to premiums, we 
found it necessary to set up a sys- 
tem consisting of two records; one, 
a group statistical source card for 
each group, and the other, an indi- 
vidual case experience card for each 
coverage. The group _ statistical 
source card is essentially an index 
card on which all the pertinent in- 
formation concerning the case is re- 
corded. The information is derived 
from the various records kept in the 
department; however, most of the 
data is taken directly from the con- 
tract folder. The purposes of the 
source card are three: (a) to gather 
into one document complete and 
concise information about any case, 
(b) to provide a reliable source 
from which any other records may 
be prepared, and (c) to provide a 
sortable record which would allow 
differentiation of cases by any de- 
sired characteristic. To accomplish 
this latter purpose more easily, most 
of the information on the source card 
was coded and punched into IBM 
cards. 

The following information has 
been recorded on the source card: 
the policy numbers, the name and 
address, the service territory, the 
industry, the issue date, the renewal 
date, the type of group, the gen- 
eral“agent and the soliciting agent, 
the type of commissions, the scale 
of commissions, the method of ad- 
ministration, the premium made, the 
waiting period, the retention status, 
and the dependent status. On the 
back of the card a description of 
all the coverages on the case is re- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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( ) Royal Stan 


The piece of paper immediately above this type 
may well change your office from one that looks 
ordinary to a colorful, cheerful, pleasant-looking 
place in which to work. 


It will bring you a free folder which shows you 
the famous Royal Standard Typewriter in some 
of its new colors. 


The folder describes in words and pictures, 
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corded. All of this information, as 
well as being written on the card, 
has been coded for punching into 
the IBM source card or into the 
experience cards. 

The establishment of this file has 
taken a lot more time than we origi- 
nally anticipated. It has taken ap- 
proximately two thousand man 
hours, or about forty minutes per 
case. The work required intelligent 
clerical help and an abundance of 
insight to determine exactly the 
status of a case from the volume of 
records, contracts, riders, and cor- 
respondence on hand. Of course, 
now that these records are set up, 
they will remain static and be 
handled only upon changes and 
terminations. 

We have already found this index 
file to be very useful as a source 
of information. Once the punching 
is completed, we expect to make 
various studies of our in-force by 
such controls as coverages, combi- 
nations of coverages, areas, agents, 
industries, and so forth. If we were 
to go no further in developing our 
claim analysis system, we would 
still feel that the establishment of 
the index file was worth while. 


The Experience Cards 


On the experience cards will be 
recorded each year at the renewal 
date, or as soon thereafter as possi- 
ble, a summarization of premiums, 
incurred claims, and exposures for 
the just completed policy year. The 
data will be recorded on a separate 
IBM card for each group and for 
each coverage. It is conceivable that 
one policyholder might develop as 
many as eighteen experience cards 
for one year. However, we expect 
to have only about five or six cards 
per case on the average. 

The following information will be 
recorded on the experience card: 
the group policy number, identifica- 
tion of the coverage, identification 
of the exact plan of benefits, the 
state location, the industry code, the 
exposure by lives and benefits, the 
female class, the actual premiums, 
the incurred claims, and a few other 
minor items. The information re- 
corded is expected to be complete 
enough so that the card can serve 
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as a unit of experience, if it is de- 
sired to study the coverage and plan 
coded. The identification informa- 
tion coded in the card will be taken 
directly from the written source 
card, while the experience and ex- 
posure information will be taken 
from a work sheet. This work sheet 
is intended to be routed through the 
various sections of our group de- 
partment to be completed with all 
the necessary information. 


Not Much of a Burden 


On all of our retention cases, the 
collection and recording of this ma- 
terial will be relatively easy since all 
such information is already brought 
together at renewal time for the rat- 
ing credit calculation. As a by-prod- 
uct of the rating credit calculation, 
the experience cards will be created. 
For cases that are not now consid- 
ered for rating credits, we will have 
to process them in the same way as 
if they were. However, on the 
whole, we do not expect that the 
completion of the experience cards 
will put much of a burden on our 
present accounting setup. 

The Continental Assurance Com- 
pany is one of ten companies cur- 
rently contributing to the Inter- 
company Morbidity Studies being 
conducted by the Society of Actu- 
aries. At present our contribution 
is compiled manually in our office. 
We have included in our Experi- 
ence card all the information re- 
quired by the Intercompany study. 

Hence, our contributions in the 
future can be obtained as a by-prod- 
uct of the system by merely select- 
ing from all the experience cards 
those plans or those years of experi- 
ence that are currently being col- 
lected. 

We have provided in our expe- 
rience cards space in which to re- 
cord the manual premiums for the 
coverage. The manual premiums will 
be inserted mechanically through 
the use of rate cards on which the 
unit manual premiums for each plan 
and each coverage is recorded. The 
unit manual premiums will be mul- 
tiplied by the exposure and the re- 
sults punched automatically into the 
experience cards. The use of man- 
ual premiums will allow us to check 
on not only our actual rates but on 
our manual rates as well. 


The experience cards developed 
in a period should afford us an ex. 
cellent basis for the study of claims 
experience. We expect to maintain 
a routine check of our claim ratigs 
to manual and to actual premiums 
and, periodically, to make more ex. 
tensive studies of our experience. 
Some of the ways we intend to 
study the various coverages are: by 
plans, by female percentages, by 
state, and by industry. These stud. 
ies will be designed to check first 
the level of claim ratios to premiums, 
both actual and manual, and sec. 
ondly the consistency of the manual 
rates and the component parts of the 
manual rates. For example, if we 
decided to test whether the extra 
charges for duration on accident and 
sickness plans were adequate, we 
would compare claim ratios to man- 
ual premiums by maximum dura- 
tions. That is, the 1-8-13, 1-8~26, 
and the 1-8—52 plans should all ex- 
hibit approximately the same loss 
ratios. If the ratio decreases with 
duration, the suspicion is that the 
durational charge is excessive and 
if it increases, inadequate. Similar 
tests along these lines should pro- 
duce other valuable information to 
guide us in our rate-making and 
underwriting activities. 


Other Investigations 


We also expect to make occasional 
studies of our experience by some 
of the characteristics that are coded 
into the source punched card. Some 
of the more important types of in- 
vestigations that might be made are: 
experience by combinations of cov- 
erages, by agents, by type of groups, 
and by duration of coverage. We 
should be able to do this with little 
difficulty. We would select from our 
source card file those cases having 
the certain characteristic which we 
intend to study. Then by collating 
these cards against the file of ex- 
perience cards, we will be able to 
select out those experience cards for 
the-desired groups. We will then 
be able to investigate these cards in 
anv manner we see fit. 

There are probably many other 
collateral studies that could be made 
through the use of the experience 
cards, either alone or in conjunction 
with the source cards. For example, 
one use might be to test retention 
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or rating credit formulas. Another 
might be to determine unit expense 
rates for various home office opera- 
tions. | am sure that after the sys- 
tem becomes operative and after we 
have had a chance to accumulate a 
yolume of this detailed information, 
we will have no problem in finding 
new and varied applications for the 
data. 

One of the questions we asked 
ourselves before deciding on this 
program was: would it duplicate in- 
formation which was readily avail- 
able from published studies. We had 
particular reference to the annual 
published morbidity reports of the 
Society of Actuaries as well as the 
individual periodic studies made by 
members of that organization. We 
felt that those reports present much 
interesting and useful data in regard 
to accident and health costs. We, 
like most companies, rely extensively 
on this information. However, the 
scope of these studies, the inherent 
differences between companies, dif- 
ferences in contracts and claim ad- 
ministration, differences in geo- 
graphic areas and types of business, 
although not invalidating the re- 
sults, indicated to us the need for 
caution in their application. We felt 
that it would be wise for us to keep 
a closer check on our own experi- 
ence than to rely solely on the ag- 
gregate results developed by such 
intercompany studies. 

Any program of this type re- 
quires quite a bit of ground work. 
We have spent much time and 
thought in laying the foundation for 
the system. However, we feel con- 
fident that the results will reward 
us far in excess of our efforts. 
Reprinted ‘nem “The Interpreter,” published 


monthly by the Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association. 





SECOND SHEETS 


RoGERSNAP BUSINESS FORMS has de- 
veloped a combined one-time carbon 
and second sheet which is said to 
please secretaries by doing away 
with carbon fumbling and smudged 
hands. In the course of its research, 
the company incorporated many fea- 
tures that actual users suggested 
they would like to have to make their 
job easier and at the same time be 
more efficient in their work. 
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ELECTRONIC INSTALLATIONS 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE Assurance 


Society has installed an IBM Type 


650 Magnetic Drum Data Process- 
ing Machine. It will be used pri- 
marily for the handling of dividend 
procedures for ordinary insurance. 


Each year, the new electronic ma- 


chine will process the records for 
approximately two and one-half mil- 


lion policies, automatically comput- 
ing the current dividend according 
to actuarial formulas and basic mor- 
tality, and the interest and expense 
factors stored in its “memory.” In 
the same operation, the machine will 
recognize the policyholder’s election 
as to dividend disposition, and will 
make whatever further calculations 


are needed. Similarly, when an in- 


sured changes his dividend election 
or withdraws dividend credits, the 
machine will be used to effect the 
change in the policy records and to 
prepare the accounting data needed 
to reflect the change. 

To cover all of the rules and all 
of the possible conditions and com- 
binations of conditions in the main 
dividend processing operation, the 
machine “program” contains more 
than 1100 individual steps. As 
punched cards describing each policy 
are fed in, this “program” causes 
the machine to analyse the data, 
select the procedures applicable to 
the particular case, carry through 
the appropriate operations, and 
punch new cards with the results. 
The process involves more than two 
hundred of the individual program 
steps for even the simplest case, but 
the speed of the machine is sufficient 
to result in a processing rate exceed- 
ing one policy per second. 

Introduction of the Type 650 ma- 
chine will involve the preparation of 
a complete new set of policy records, 
a process which will take approxi- 
mately one year and in which the 
machine itself will be used for a 
maior part of the transition work. 
The company is currently develop- 
ing plans for the introduction of 
Tvpe 650 machines in other areas 
as well as for subsequent installation 
of even larger electronic eauinment. 

A quarter-million dollar electronic 
computer has been installed by All- 
state Insurance Company in its home 
office to speed preparation of com- 
plicated reports. Work that form- 


erly took days and weeks can now 
be handled in a matter of hours. 
The computer is in the medium size 
class, but has a large capacity mag- 
netic memory drum and is extremely 
flexible and capable of a variety of 
operations. 


Built by the Electro- 


Data Corporation of Pasadena, 


Calif., the machine is known as the 


Datatron. 
The operation at Allstate is the 


first business use of this machine, 
although similar units are being used 
to solve problems in the fields of 
guided missiles, petroleum refining, 


industrial design, and product de- 
velopment. 

Data gathered by the company’s 
twenty-six branch offices is passed 
on to five zone offices, where it is 
summarized in the form of punched 
cards. The information on the 
punched cards is forwarded to the 
home office for final report prepara- 
tion by the electronic computer. 

The results of the machine’s cal- 
culations are recorded on punched 
paper tape or punched cards for use 
with other business machines in the 
tabulating department. It can also 
prepare complete reports in type- 
written form by means of an auto- 
matic typewriter unit. If the reports 
are wanted in quantity, the Datatron 
can type master plates for reproduc- 
tion by the multilith process, or ac- 
tivate a standard line printer which 
reproduces at the rate of 150 lines 
of 88 digits each a minute. 

Continental Casualty-Assurance 
Companies have contracted for de- 
livery of an International Business 
Machines Electronic Data Process- 
ing System. Known as the IBM 
705, the system is the newest and 
largest of the “electronic brains” 
manufactured by IBM, renting for 
$35,000 per month. Installation is 
expected to be completed early in 
1957, in a specially designed and air 
conditioned room located in the home 
office building. 

The equipment’s speed will allow 
the companies to give more rapid 
service to their more than fifteen 
million policyholders. It is also in- 
tended to use the system for factual 
and accurate statistical gathering, 
actuarial studies, rate making, trend 
forecasting, payroll, agency, cost, 
and general accounting. 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


. Typewriter, Automatic 


30. Typewriter, Electric 


. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32 
33 


. Addressing 


. Checkwriting 


34. Dictating 


35 
139 


36 


. Intercommunication 
. Paper Folding 
. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


38. 
105. 
39. 
40. 
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42. 
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Bulletin Boards 
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59. 
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Air Conditioners 
Bookcases 
Cabinets 

Chairs 


Fluorescent Lighting 
Incandescent Lighting 
Matched Suites 
Safes 

Stands, Typewriter 
Stools 

Tables 

Wardrobes 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
a aed 
otocopying 
Thin (Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


Business Forms 


. Duplicating Supplies 


Erasers (Specialized) 


. Loose Leaf Systems 
. Marking Devices 

. Paper Perforators 

. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justifier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. 


125. 
141. 


Cord Cover 


. Holder 

. Index 

. Silencer 
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PREVENTION 


. Burglary Alarms 

. Fire Extinguishers 

. Fire Protection Service 
. Fire Aid Kits 

« Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
. Recording Door Lock 
- Safety Equipment 

. Salvage 


ervices 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
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66. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
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otocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
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117. 
104. 
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114. 
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Accident Diagramming 
Advertising Blotters 
Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
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Display Material 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
Silencer for Dictating 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts 


Officers Promoted 


At the quarterly meeting of the board of directors 
held April 25, Valmore E. Alcombright was elected 
Agency Secretary ; George B. Liddiard Manager of the 
Tabulating Division and Paul R. White assistant secre- 
tary. 


BLUE-CROSS, BLUE-SHIELD 
New York, New York 


Approve Catastrophe Coverage 


The governing bodies of the Blue-Cross Blue-Shield 
plans have approved and submitted to the individual 
local plans for consideration an extension of coverage 
to protect against catastrophic diseases and accidents. 
Benefits would be extended from the present 70 days 
to 730 days and the subscriber would contribute 20% 
of the total medical expenses plus certain other basic 
charges. It is estimated the additional coverage would 
cost from $.75 to $1.25 a month more for individuals 
and from $2 to $3 more for family coverage. 


COLLEGE RETIREMENT EQUITIES Fund 
New York, N. Y. 


Annual Report 


Assets of the College Retirement Equities Fund more 
than doubled during its third year of operation, accord- 
ing to the third annual report which showed an increase 
in total funds of from $7,653,267 to $17,908,504 during 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1955. Included in the 
assets of this Fund, which are invested in common 
stocks, is a net capital appreciation of $3,261,145 and 
dividend income of $465,606 during the fiscal year. 

CREF is a companion organization to Teachers In- 
surance & Annuity Association, and the purpose of the 
combined TIAA-CREF system is to provide a retire- 
ment income capable of adjusting to changes in the cost 
of living. With diversification of investments among the 
common stocks of sixty-four companies in fourteen in- 


For June, 1955 


dustries, the performance of CREF may be expected to 
reflect a long-term expansion of tie economy over a 
period of time. 

For the coming year, according to the report, the 
annuity unit which sets the amount of retirement income 
will have a dollar value of $14.11. This compares with 
a unit value of $10.00 established when the Fund was 
initiated in 1952. The unit value is fixed at the end of 
each fiscal year as the basis for annuity payments during 
the succeeding twelve months. To qualify for participa- 
tion in CREF, one must first become a participant in 
TIAA and pay to it at least half of his total premium. 
At the end of the past fiscal year a total of 20,193 indi- 
viduals were paying premiums to CREF in preparation 
for retirement. This total represents approximately one- 
third of all those covered by TIAA contracts. 


COLONIAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


America, East Orange, New Jersey 


Quarterly Stockholders’ Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 25¢ per share payable June 
15, 1955 to stockholders of record June 3, 1955 has 
been declared. 


CONNECTICUT SAVINGS Banks 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Adds New Bank 


Branford Savings Bank becomes the 40th to add 
savings bank life insurance to its list of services now 
being offered to the community. 

The dividend scale effective January 1, 1955 has been 
increased and the interest rate on accumulated dividends 
increased to 344%. 


FEDERAL Life and Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Denies F.T.C. Charge 


This company has answered charges of the Federal 
Trade Commission that its accident and health adver- 
tising is false and misleading. The company asserted 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the mak- 
ing of plans for the welfare and security 
of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 
the great job they are doing in the field. 











The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 












Serving you in : 


¢ Downtown at the center of everything. 
¢ 300 luxurious rooms, all with bath. 

* Superior service and hospitality. 

© Coffee Shop and La Petite Room. 

f ¢ Completely air-conditioned. 

3 ¢ Convention Facilities. 

* De Soto Tap Room. 

« Garage Service. 
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Arthur H. Friedman, Homer McLoughlin. 
Managing Director Mgr. 
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taken some statements out of context. further | 
, Vic 
GEORGIA BANKERS NATIONAL Life te 
Insurance Company, Atlanta, Georgia $3 
York 1 
Proposed New Company f the « 
Bankers Securities Corporation, organized in Georgia 
in January, is organizing a new life insurance company J MIDLA 
to be known as Georgia Bankers National Insurance § Water 
Company to write credit life, ordinary life and school 
accident policies. While initially limited to Georgia, & flects 
long range plans call for expansion of insurance activi- 
ties throughout the Southeast. H. 
Besides the insurance company, which will be owned preside 
by Bankers Securities Corporation, the parent firm also — 
has charter provisions for a loan business. Total author- 1992, | 
ized capital stock is 50,000 shares of Class A common § “8 
stock (par $5) and 50,000 shares of Class B common oo 
stock (par one cent). — 
MON 
HOME FRIENDLY Insurance Company of Baltir 
Maryland, Baltimore, Md. wick 
oc 
New Officers Elected Dj 
ir 
The board of directors of the company elected Charles J 5, th 
H. Taylor chairman at its meeting on May 2, 1955. BF oo 
At the same time Emmett C. MacCubbin, was elected JB jolde 
president; Berlin F. Wright, executive vice-president- 
treasurer and Dr. M. Theodore Boss, assistant secretary. MUT 
F. Chase MacCubbin will continue as vice-president and News 


Seth A. Wolfe, secretary, and the president will con- 


tinue to be in charge of agency operations. Hosp 
° 


TI 
INTERNATIONAL BANKERS Life Insurance iain 
Company, Fort Worth, Texas polic 
New President bein 
roug 
George V. Brooks was elected president of the com- all | 
pany to succeed James W. Walden, who is now execu- no ¢ 
tive vice president of the company and supervisor of the | 
agents. repr 
Plans for a 12-story doctors’ office building are under exp 
way. The building, located at Pennsylvania and Sum- in | 
mit avenues is expected to cost $2,500,000 and will 
house the company offices. NA 
° Ka 
JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL Life Insurance De 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Reduces Group Polio Rates cre 
Following the announcement of the success of the f 
Salk vaccine this company reduced its premium rates 4 


for group Poliomyelitis coverage by as much as 30%. 
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The company says this action was based on preliminary 
reports on the success of the Salk vaccine and reflected 
improved experience in current losses from this dread 
disease. At least in part, this improved claim experi- 
ence resulted from the test inoculations and official re- 
ports of the studies will be considered before taking 
further action. 


New Vice-President 


Edmund L. Zalinski, formerly vice-president of New 
York Life Insurance Company, is now vice-president 
of the company in charge of sales administration. 


MIDLAND NATIONAL Life Insurance Company 
Watertown, South Dakota 


Flects Executive Vice-President 


H. Smith Hagan has been elected executive vice- 
president. He has been vice-president in charge of pro- 
duction since joining the home office staff in April, 
1952. He had held the position of Eastern division man- 
ager in charge of all territory east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains for Occidental Life Insurance Company of Cali- 





jornia before becoming associated with the company. 


MONUMENTAL Life Insurance Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Stock Dividend Proposed 


Directors of the company have proposed an increase 


} in the present capital stock from $5,000,000 to $6,- 


(00,000 by payment of a 20% stock dividend. Stock- 
holders will vote on this proposal on July 21. 


MUTUAL of New York 
New York, New York 


Hospital Policy Premium Cut 


The company, which includes up to $5,000 of polio 
coverage in its individual and family hospital expense 
policies, announced that premiums for these policies are 
being reduced an average of 5%. The reduction is 
roughly equivalent to thé amount included in the over- 
all premium for the polio benefits, but there has been 
no change in benefits. The highly favorable results of 
the Salk tests were an important influence, the company 
reported, but the rate reductions also reflect better-than- 
expected experience in nearly all lines of risks covered 
in hospital expense policies. 


NATIONAL FIDELITY Life Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Declares Stock Dividend 


The Board of Directors have recommended an in- 
crease in the capital stock of the Company from $500,000 
to $1,000,000 by a 100% stock dividend. The new 
capital will be comprised of 500,000 shares of $2 par 
stock. 
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The Provident Life stands as a living example of the steady, 
healthy growth that is possible under our American system of 
free enterprise. 





We are proud of our growth, certainly, but that doesn't 
impress us nearly as much as the service it represents. 
Service to the people who depend on us will always be our 
keynote at the Provident. The same is true in regard to our 
thinking towards the men who represent us in the field. 
They, too, can always depend on us to render the kind of 
service to them that makes their tasks easier and rnore 
profitable. 


Information concerning opportunities in the ‘'Provident 
States'' will be supplied upon request. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 
BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


LIFE « ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH ¢ HOSPITALIZATION 
ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 





*"'The Provident States" 








OFFERING 
FULL 
COVERAGE 


FOR 
INDIVIDUAL 
AND GROUP 
a 


LIFE, HEALTH AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


(GREAT a 





RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 





TRAVIS T. WALLACE, President 





























Sixty-first Year of 
Dependable Service 


* The State Life Insurance Company has paid 
$194,000,000 to Policyowners and Benefi- 
ciaries since organization September 5, 1894 
..- The Company also holds over $84,000,000 
im Assets for their benefit . . . Policies in 
force number 102,000 and Insurance in force 
is approximately $220,000,000 . . . The State 
Life offers splendid Agency Opportunities— 
with liberal contract, and up-to-date training 
and service facilities—for those qualified. 


* 


THE STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


A Muruat Lecat Reserve Company Founpep 1894 

















NATIONAL BANKERS LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


ICT Affiliation 


ICT Corp. has acquired a substantial interest in th 
common stock of National Bankers Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas, according to an announcemen 
by BenJack Cage, ICT’s board chairman. ICT Corp, 
formerly ICT Discount Corp., is a member of the ICT 
group of insurance, finance and manufacturing com. 
panies, which are two-thirds owned by individual unioy 
members and one-third by business and_professiona 


- people. 


The management and personnel of National Banker; 
Life will remain unchanged with Dr. Pierce P. Brooks 
continuing as president. BenJack Cage, however, has 
been elected a vice-president and member of the board oj 
directors. 

According to Mr. Cage, the National Bankers Life. 
with its highly trained field force of some eight hundred 
agents, is admirably suited to work hand in hand with 
the ICT group in the development of business among the 
several million union member families outside of Texas 
for life and hospitalization insurance. 


NATIONAL MASONIC, PROVIDENT 
Association, Mansfield, Ohio 


Schultz Elected Secretary 


Paul H. Schultz has been elected secretary and gen- 
eral manager to succeed R. L. Walker, who has been 
with the association for 44 years. 


NATIONAL OLD LINE Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


New Executive Vice-President 


Herbert A. Winters, most recently assistant. vice- 
president of Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 
has been appointed executive vice-president of this 
company. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Des Moines, lowa 


Revises Additional Benefit Riders 


Effective March 1, 1955 waiver of premium rates 
were the same for women as for men. At the same 
time accidental death benefit was changed to be issued 
down to age 0, the benefit in the first policy year being 
one-quarter the face amount. 
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EW YORK Life Insurance Company 
ew York, New York 


ew Vice-President 


G. Thomas McElwrath, C.L.U., has been elected a 
jce-president. He will have overall supervision of sales 
nanagement training and sales training programs and 
vill also direct field relations activities. 


evises N. Y. State Juvenile Policy 


The company is now issuing policies on children for 

ncreased amounts in New York state since the liberali- 
ation in the New York insurance law permits higher 
mounts of insurance to be issued on children under 
age 15. The policies will now be issued in that state 
n children ages 1 to 14 in amounts up to $2,000 as 
ompared with the previous maximum of $200 at age 
|, scaling up to $1,500 at age 14. At ages 5 to 14, 
wlicies for more than $2,000 may be issued. For chil- 
dren under 6 months, the benefit is scaled up to $2,000 
at the end of the first year. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


New Vice-President 


Robert W. Anderson of New York has been elected 
vice-president and chief investment officer of the com- 
pany effective June 1. 

He was recently with the Vick Chemical Company 
in New York as a financial adviser for that firm, for 


the Reinsurance Corporation of New York, the Na- 


tional Reinsurance Corporation and for a large number 
of family trusts and related charitable foundations. 
He has resigned those connections to join Northwestern 
National Life. 


PROVIDENT Life Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Officers Promoted 


H. J. Bischof has been promoted from treasurer and 
auditor to assistant vice president and treasurer; A. H. 
Sym from agency assistant to assistant agency vice presi- 
dent, and Milton D. Bradford from assistant auditor 
to auditor. 


THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 


New Vice-President 


S. Westcott Toole, formerly a second vice president, 
has been elected a vice president to succeed George E. 
Potter, who retired after over forty-seven years of 
service. In his new post, Mr. Toole will supervise the 
operations of the home office buildings and plant depart- 
ment with which he has been identified since 1946. 
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ALL OUR POLICIES 
ARE SPECIAL 


We think all our policies are pretty 
“special”. Regardless of size or plan, 
each policy is designed to do a certain 
job,—to fill a certain need based on the 
policyholder’s situation,—and that’s the 


way we like to sell Life Insurance. 


THE. 
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HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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A Service Company 
Providing 


Life Insurance 
Protection 

For The 
Service Officer, 
Es Wife and 
Children ... 


United Services 
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1625 EYE STREET. N. W. WASHINGTON 6, 
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PROTECTION THRU 


TITLE INSURANCE 


Our policies are available to you and your clients 


in the following states: 


ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI 
DELAWARE NORTH CAROLINA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SOUTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA TEN NESSEE 
GEORGIA TEXAS 

LOUISIANA UTAH 

MARYLAND VIRGINIA 


WEST VIRGINIA 


“@he 


TITLE GUARANTEE 


COM PANY 


s TITLE BUILDING 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


TITLE INSURANCE 














“Best H. O. 


Cooperation Ever ...°”’ 


That’s what our Agents tell us as they enjoy 
individualized Sun Life service day after day. 
If you want top commissions . . . a complete 
and flexible policy portfolio . . . a part in 
the growing future of an expanding Company 
. .. prompt and friendly Home Office assist- 
ance, contact us about the better opportuni- 
ties we offer. Agency and brokerage contracts 


available. 


Address your inquiry to: 
B. A. FRANK, Assistant Secretary 


and 


Manager of General Agencies 





Insurance 
In Force over 
$400,000,000 


SUN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


109 E. Redwood Street 
Baltimore 2, Maryland 


e 
Assets over $78,000,000 
















SECURITY MUTUAL Life Insurance Cor oany 
Binghamton, New York 


Van Schaick Chairman of Board 


George S. Van Schaick has been elected ( \:airmay 
of the Board of the company. 























SOUTHWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 








Territorial Expansion 





After more than half a century of doing business jy 
Texas only, the Southwestern Life Insurance ( ompany 
has expanded its territory to include several adjacey 
states. It has now been licensed to transact business jy 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana anj 
will begin at once to set up an agency organization 
throughout these states. Its first office outside of Texas 
already has been opened in Tulsa, and present plans 
include the opening of branch offices eventually a 
Oklahoma City, Albuquerque, Little Rock, Shrevepor, 
Baton Rouge and New Orleans. 

At the close of the year 1954, the Southwestern re. 
ported insurance in force of more than $1,200,000,00 
and assets exceeding $322,000,000. Included in its total 
business is about $25,000,000 of insurance in force in 
the states now being entered. 


THE TRAVELERS Insurance Company 
Hartford, Conn. 


Stock Change Authorized 

The Connecticut General Assembly has approved « 
bill providing charter amendments permitting the com 
pany to split the stock 20 for 1 and increasing the 
authorized capital to $150,000,000. 
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E. St 
UNITED Insurance Compan Tulsa 
| Jrar pany 
Chicago, Illinois sg 
repre 
Change of Name appe 
The company has been granted permission by the pont 
Illinois Insurance Department to change its name to bed 
United Insurance Company of America effective July ger « 
1, 1955. Ge 
¢ distr 
the 
WASHINGTON NATIONAL Insurance 
Company, Evanston, Illinois - 
Declares Stock Dividend be 
The capital stock structure of the Company has been — met 
increased from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000 by a 50% pt 
stock dividend. Old 
don 
WESTERN STATES Life Insurance Company sat 
q 
Dallas, Texas ea 
. : Ma 
New Vice-President Lal 
Blanton W. Burford, veteran Dallas insurance print- oy 
ing executive, has joined the company as vice-president J br: 
to return to the business he first entered as a salesman - 
in the North Texas town of Paris thirty years ago. 4 
From there, he moved to Dallas to open a printing busi- Gr 
ness in 1932 which specialized in service to insurance : 
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General American Life: A new general 
agency and group office has been opened 
in San Francisco, California with Charles 
E. St. Louis, formerly general agent at 
Tulsa, Oklahoma for Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, as general agent. 
J. Robert Gilbert, Jr., formerly group 
representative in the home office, has been 
appointed group representative at the 
new office and Wesley Stegeman, formerly 
with Pacific Mutual Life at Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, has been appointed district mana- 
ger of the new San Francisco agency. 
Gerald E. Davison, has been appointed 
district manager in Detroit, Michigan of 


the fifth agency to be opened there. 


Great National Life: Ray B. Helton has 
been appointed a sales representative in 
Levelland, Texas. 

W. C. Mauzey and C. A. Oldham, for- 
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the new Arkansas agency with head- 
quarters in Little Rock. John F. Duke, 
Jr., formerly in the home office training 
division, has been appointed Wichita 
Falls, Texas agency manager covering the 
16 counties in North-Central Texas. Fred 
J. Stubbs, Jr., formerly agency manager 
at Wichita Falls, has been appointed 
agency assistant in the home office agency 
department. 


Great-West Life: Robert J. McConkey 
and Grant W. Dominy, formerly in the 
securities department, have been ap- 
pointed investment assistants. 

A second branch office has been estab- 
lished in Edmonton, Northern Alberta, 
Canada to serve the need for extended 
services resulting from growth in opera- 
tions. Dan Lawton, CLU, formerly super- 
visor of the Vancouver Island agency, has 


development of the brokerage program. 


Home Life: John W. Langdon, formerly 
an agency field assistant in the agency 
department, has been appointed an as- 
sistant manager of agencies. Robert S. 
Rouffa, formerly assistant actuary, has 
been appointed group underwriting man- 
ager. Mr. Rouffa will have charge of 
group underwriting, including evaluation 
of cases as well as the preparation and 
issuance of policies. Certain group insur- 
ance statistical and dividend work will 
also be under his direction. 

Irwin A. Frank, formerly assistant man- 
ager of the New York-Oshin agency, has 
been appointed associate manager of the 
Chicago-Klein agency. The agency is 
managed by Adolph R. Klein, CLU. 


; been merly Lubbock, Texas agents, have been been appointed branch manager of the John Hanceck Mutual Life: C. Douglas 
50 appointed managers of the Lubbock and new Edmonton office. Wilson & Company has been appointed 
ie South Plains agencies, respectively. Mr. Warren E. Plichta has been appointed mortgage loan correspondent for South 

Oldham supervises agents in Bailey, Bor- group representative in Detroit, Michigan Carolina with its head office in Greenville, 
don, Cochran, Crosby, Dawson, Dickens, and is associated with group supervisor a branch office in Columbia and a repre- 

y Flovd, Gaines, Garza, Hale, Hockley. Kent, Harry M. Barkley and assistant group sentative in Charleston. Jones, Hill & 

Lamb, Lynn, Motley, Terry and Yoakum supervisor Henry Van Baak there. Brooks, Inc. has been appointed mortgage 

counties in South Plains territory. Mr. loan correspondent in Savannah, Georgia. 

Mauzev directs activities of the city of G@werdien Life: Bernard Samons, formerly E. S. Watts & Company, Inc. has been ap- 

Lubbock and Lubbock County. assistant general agent at the David pointed the mortgage loan correspondent 

- Charles K. Alexander, formerly associ: Marks Jr. Ageney, and A. Aaron Press, for Montgomery, Alabama and Murphey, 

print: ate agency director, has been appointed formerly brokerage supervisor of the Taylor & Ellis, Inc. is the mortgage loan 
sident branch manager for the Southwest Texas Eisendrath Agency, have been appointed correspondent in Macon, Georgia. 

»sman branch office with headquarters in San agency managers succeeding the late John W. Nicholson, Jr. has been ap- 

Angelo. Julius M. Eisendrath with headquarters pointed agency supervisor at Jackson, 
} ag. in the Empire State Building in New York Mississippi with headquarters at 1312 
bust- Great Southern Life: Robert R. Shannon, City. Deposit Guaranty Bank Building. Mr. 
rance formerly assistant manager in the training Thomas B. Grogan has been appointed Nicholson was formerly a life underwriter. 

division, has been appointed manager of assistant agency director in charge of the (Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Johnson & Higgins, Inc.: Curtis R. Hen- 
derson, formerly president of Equity Ben- 
efit Plans, Inc., has been appointed con- 
sultant on employee benefit plans. 


Kingston, Stuart J.: The first actuarial 
firm to limit its clientele exclusively to 
employee benefit consultants has been 


established in St. Louis, Missouri with 
headquarters at 1034 Boatmen’s Bank 
Building. The firm stresses mastering 


the intricacies of actuarial mathematics to 
augment knowledge in labor relations, 
personnel relations, underwriting, financ- 
ing and other business subjects. 


Life of Virginia: Robert L. O’Harva, 
formerly assistant manager for the Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed agency manager at Flor- 
ence, South Carolina. 


Lincoln National Life: Brant E. Smith 
has been appointed general agent in 
Phoenix, Arizona succeeding R. R. Norton 
who is retiring to personal production as 
an agency member. The headquarters 
remain at Suite A, 1110 E. McDowell 
Road in Phoenix. 

John C. Mansfield has been appointed 
agency supervisor of the O. G. Carothers 
agency in Canton, Ohio. Mr. Mansfield 
will recruit and train new agents in ad- 
dition to supervisory agency duties. 

Gene C. McMurphy has been appointed 
general agent in Kansas City, Missouri 
succeeding J. Perry Crow. Mr. Crow has 
returned to personal production and serv- 
ices estate problems for personal clients 

‘and brokerage activities for the agency. 
Agency headquarters remain at Suite 
500-504, 1012 Baltimore Avenue in Kansas 
City and is known as Gene C. McMurchy 
& Associates. 
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DENVER 


17th St. at Broadway 


ed Right in the center of things in 
Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 
400 pleasant. comfortable rooms and 
suites. Coffee Shep, Dining Room 

and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 
Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 


Maccabees: Thomas A. Taylor, formerly 
actuarial assistant, has been appointed un- 
derwriting specialist in the underwriting 
department which is under the super- 
vision of medical director Hubert R. 
John. 


Manufacturers Life: A new branch office 
has been established in the Continental 
Building at 1012 14th Street, North West 
in Washington, D. C. Jack F. Crofoot, 
formerly manager of the Baltimore, Mary- 
land branch office, has been appointed 
manager of the Washington branch with 
Percy W. Schall, Jr. succeeding Mr. Gro- 
foot as Baltimore branch. office manager. 


Midland Mutual Life: David J. Trasin, 
formerly editor of “Field Notes” and “The 
Builder,” has been appointed agency 
secretary. 


Midland National Life: Ted J. Sanders, 
formerly in accident and sickness under- 
writing for General American Life Insur- 
ance Company, has been appointed man- 
ager of accident and sickness underwriting 
and claims. 


Minnesota Mutual Life: Lloyd L. Cald 
well, formerly manager with the Washing- 
ton National Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed general agent in Day- 
ton, Ohio with headquarters in the Rei- 
bold Building. Mr. Caldwell succeeds 
C. B. Dickey who has been appointed 
underwriter. 

Herbert Bartholdi, formerly associate 
comptroller, has been appointed company 
comptroller succeeding the late John J. 
Schoeller. 


Monarch Life: Clinton L. Mack, formerly 


lowa, has been appointed genera! agent 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Joseph /1, Fee 
Jr., formerly Kansas City, Missouri agency 


supervisor, has been appointed  venera| 
agent in Houston, Texas. 
Mutual Benefit Life: John B. Hovey, for. 


merly Salt Lake City, Utah agency man. 
ager, has been appointed general agen; 
of the Charleston, West Virginia ageng 
succeeding Robert M. Giffen. Mr. Giffen 
is servicing company policyholders in the 
Charleston area. 

Russell B. Knapp, formerly as 
general agent, has been appointed general 
agent in New York City with headquarters 
located in the Woolworth Building at 233 
Broadway. 

Kenneth R. Bentley, has been appointed 
general agent for Southern Illinois with 
jpew headquarters at 1005 North Vermilion 
Street in Danville. The headquarters 


‘were formerly located in Springfield. Mr 


agency supervisor in Oakland, California, ° 


has been appointed general agent in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Paul F. Kolkman, for- 
merly agency supervisor in Des Moines, 
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details about 


FOR THAT FRIENDLY FEELING 


Burdick 


Enjoy the thrill of 


finest hotel, brand-new modern 
surroundings. 250 guest rooms designed 
+> +> *- “and furnished for maximum comfort. 


Large sample rooms. Close to everything. 


Other Ingram-Cunningham Hotels in 

Indianapolis, Ind.—The ENGLISH HOTEL 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—The COLUMBIA HOTEL 
Nashville, Tenn.—The CLARKSTON HOTEL 


entley succeeds Millard F. Bingham, 
CLU, who has been appointed manager 
of the Springfield regional office. 
Albert G. Schmerge, formerly associate 
district manager with the Westem & 
Southern Life Insurance Company, has 
been appointed field assistant in the Wil 
liam T. Earls agency of Cincinnati, Ohio 


Mutual of New York: Theodore | 
Dombo, formerly supervisor of the con 
trol division, has been appointed director 
of control. George F. Barclay, assistant 
controller, has been appointed assistant 
to vice-president and controller J. McCall 
Hughes on special assignments. John W. 
Knittle, planning assistant, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of planning. 

Vesper L. Wurster, CLU, formerly act- 
ing manager, has been appointed manager 
of the Philadelphia, Pennsylvania agency 
succeeding A. F. Haas who resigned to 
become Philadelphia specialist in insur- 
ance plans for employee groups. 
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EAT IT TOG 


INVESTIGATE .. . 


OUR Agents and General Agents 
Contracts 


All direct with Home Office 
Top first year commissions 
Vested renewal commissions 
Bonus renewals for production 


Special and Standard Policies 


Investment features in Profit Sharing 

(These need only explaining—to sell) 

Currently paying 4% on dividend accumulations 
Advance premiums discounted at 3% 
Participating and non participating 

Coupon and Return Premiums 

Testimonials from our policyholders 


OUR Financial Strength 


Capital and surplus—$1!,676,000 
$117.70 of assets for every $100.00 liability 
Now in 25th year 


Write to: PAUL E. RYAN, Agency Vice-President 


Bankers Union Life Insurance Company 
1300 Grant Street—DENVER, COLORADO 
Excellent territory available in California, Colorado, Idaho, 


Kansas, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington, Wyoming. 


























Mutual of Omaha: Gene Prather, for- 
merly Eastern regional director, has been 
appointed general agent for Erie, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Mutual Trust Life: Charles W. Walter, 
formerly with the William T. Earls 
Agency of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed agency 
manager for Cincinnati and the adjacent 
territory of Ohio. 


National Bankers Life of Dallas: G. /. 
Henson, formerly assistant secretary of the 
Reinsurance Company of America, has 
been appointed underwriting secretary 
with supervision of the underwriting de- 
partment. 


National Life of Vermont: Weston K. 
Carey, formerly service office manager in 
Syracuse, New York, has been appointed 
general agent for eight counties in north- 
ern and central New York with head- 
quarters in Syracuse. Thomas F. Curran, 
Joseph J. Romano and A. Roderick Gould 
have been appointed associate agents in 
the new agency. 

Glenn E. Miller, formerly agency super- 
visor and brokerage manager with Bur- 
roughs & Hatch general agency in Man- 
chester, New Hampshire, has been 
appointed a member of the agency de- 
partment. 


New York Life: Charles F. Edwards, CLU, 
formerly superintendent of agencies of the 
North Pacific division comprising eight 
branches in Idaho, Montana, Oregon, 
Washington and Wyoming, has been ap- 
pointed field vice president of the South 
Pacific division with headquarters in Los 
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Angeles, California. Mr. Edwards suc- 
ceeds G. Thomas McElwrath, CLU, who 
has been elected vice president with over- 
all supervision of management and sales 
training as well as field relations activi- 
ties. Frank W. Satter, formerly Montana 
branch office manager, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the North 
Pacific division succeeding Mr. Edwards. 
Dr. John J. Hutchinson has been ap- 
pointed medical director and Dr. Louis J. 
Emanuele: has been appointed assistant 
medical director. Everett L. Dunbar and 
Harry A. Mueller have been appointed 
associate group underwriters in the group 
insurance department. Hollis H. Cole- 
ridge, John C. Fraser, Edward J. Wendt 
and Walter Shur have been promoted to 
actuarial assistants in the actuarial de- 
partment. Robert V. Lott has been ap- 
pointed associate underwriter and John D. 
McCormick and Denis Murphy have been 
appointed assistant underwriters. 
North American Life of Canada: R. 4. 
Cooper has been appointed agency execu- 
tive assistant. H. Booth has been ap- 
pointed agency secretary. H. E. Harding, 
F.L.M.1., has been appointed underwrit- 
ing secretary. James Lynn has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of mortgages. 
J. B. Patterson has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent of mortgages. D. W. 
Pretty, B. Com., has been appointed 
assistant treasurer. 


Occidental Life of California: Frank 
McKee, formerly agent in Los Angeles, 
California for the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Company of Iowa, has been ap- 
inted assistant brokerage manager in 
the Pasadena, California branch office. 
Clayton T. Mills, former group repre- 


sentative, has been appointed assistant 
regional group manager in Los Angeles, 
California. 

Rowland H. Stade, formerly assistant 
brokerage manager, has been appointed 
assistant branch manager of the San Fran- 
cisco, California branch office. 

Patrick J. Noud, formerly district man- 
ager for Guarantee Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, has been appointed general 
agent in Eugene, Oregon. 

Robert E. French has been appointed 
regional manager in the group sales and 
service division in Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. A. J. Occhipinti has been appointed 
regional manager in the group sales and 
service division in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Jean P. Charlebois of Montreal, Canada; 
Robert L. Bevis of Los Angeles, California 
and George E. Fenzel of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania have been named assistant re- 
gional group managers in the group sales 
and service division. Robert B. Hall has 
been appointed associate regional group 
manager in Los Angeles, California. A 
new group office has been opened in Rich- 
mond, Virginia with regional group man- 
ager Dayle W. Vaughan in charge. 

The first general agency in Vermont has 
been established in Burlington with 
George A. Cronk, formerly special agent 
for New York Life Insurance Company, 
appointed general agent. 

Elmo Smith, formerly San Francisco, 
California agent, has been appointed as- 
sistant branch manager at Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Joseph A. Glandorf, formerly agent for 
Bankers Life Insurance Company, has been 
appointed brokerage manager in the At- 
lanta, Georgia branch office. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Ohie National Life: Russell M. Logan, 
CLU, formerly general agent and director 
of the life insurance marketing institute 
at Purdue University, has been appointed 
agents training assistant. Mr. Logan as- 
sists in the development of the training 
program and conducts training schools 
for representatives throughout the coun- 
try. 

John S. Rousseau has been appointed 
assistant division manager to H. M. Ward 
of the Pacific Coast division. The four 
State area includes Washington, Oregon, 
Nevada and California. Mr. Rousseau’s 
headquarters are in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 







ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL believed in himself 
and his ability and followed PLANNED ACTION, 
which led to his invention of the telephone. 
“PLANNED ACTION" by you today can launch 
you on a lifetime, profitable career with National 


Ohie State Life: Arthur J. Bloch, for- 
merly in charge of agency recruiting and 
training of new agents, has been appointed 
general agent in Cleveland, Ohio with 
headquarters at 311 Leader Building. Mr. 
Bloch succeeds Carl Adams, retired. 


Pacific Mutual Life ef Les Angeles: Mil- 
lard H. Jewett, formerly agency supervisor 
in Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
general agent at Wichita, Kansas succeed- 
ing George E. Springer who continues on 
the agency staff in personal production. 
A new general agency has been estab- 
lished in Los Angeles, California with 
headquarters in Huntington Park, in 


Southeastern Los Angeles County. Herbert 
formerly 
department 


L. Greenberg, 
agency 


home office 


staff supervisor of 





in the American Pattern 
of PLANNED ACTION* 


Reserve Life—the company Strong as the Strongest 


—Enduring as Rushmore! From the Territory of Hawaii . 


. . from California to 


Florida our one hundred and seventy million dollar company is engaged in a 
dynamic expansion program which offers opportunity for you. If you are ready 
for General Agent capacity, contact us today. We will be ne to give you 
complete information without obligation—and of course, all information will be 


held confidential. 


Don't delay—plan your action today and you can go forward with National 
Reserve Life—the company that's really growing! 


- CHAPMAN, Pres. 


S. H. WITMER, Chm. ef the Beerd 
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Enduring as Rushmore 


. + » @ reputation earned by Central Life’s con- 
sistently excellent record of Safety, Service and 
Strength through six decades. 


. +. @ reputation maintained by Central Life’s 


progressive leadership. 


Over $400 Million in foree. 
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agency training, has been appointed gen. 
eral agent. 


Pan-American Life: Charles E. Good. 
fellow, formerly manager for Phoenix 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, has been 
appointed general agent in Atlanta, 
Georgia with offices at 881 Peachtree 
Building in the city. 


Paul Revere Life: Charles M. Beardsley, 
formerly assistant actuary, has been ap- 
pointed associate actuary of this company 
and The Massachusetts Protective Associa. 
tion, Inc. 


Penn Mutual Life: James E. Miller, for. 
merly supervisor in the James W. Lanw, 
Jr. agency, has been appointed general 
agent of the Long Beach, California 
agency succeeding Mr. Lantz who has 
been appointed superintendent of agen. 
cies at the home office. Julius S. Brown, 
formerly in the general agent in training 
program, has been ap ,0inted — general 
agent in Cincinnati, hio. Wayne &£. 
Dorman, CLU, has been appointed gen. 
eral agent in Washington, D. C. succeed. 
ing Joseph A. Marr, resigned. Mr. Dor- 
man was formerly assistant general agent 
of the Washington agency. 

Earl E. Clark, formerly in general agent 
training at the home office, has been ap. 
pointed general agent in Louisville, Ken. 
tucky succeeding Tom E. Lipscomb who 
continues as associate general agent. James 
W. Lantz, Jr., CLU, formerly general 
agent at Long Beach, California, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 
James H. Hance has been appointed di- 
rector of new organization. Mr. Hance was 
formerly a member of the C. Calvin 
Stephenson agency of Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


Philedelphia Life: Joseph F. Garland has 
been appointed to the brokerage depart- 
ment in the home office agency at 115 
North Broad Street in Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Provident Life and Accident: G. Nelson 
Dickinson, Jr., formerly assistant in the 
design and sale of pension plans for busi- 
ness and industrial firms, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the pension division. 


Prudential: Louis N. Varnardo, Jr., for- 
merly manager of the Louis N. Varnardo 
& Associates Agency in Peoria, Illinois, 
has been appointed director of agencies 
for the Mid-America home office. Mr. 
Varnardo will direct activities of the eight 
ordinary agencies in Illinois and Indiana. 

Robert A. Barber, formerly staff man- 
ager at Erie, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed district manager at New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania succeeding Paul E. 
Long. Mr. Long has been promoted to 
associate director of the Allegheny region. 

Paul R. Conahan, formerly staff man- 
ager in Hazelton, Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed district manager at Mahanoy 
City, Pennsylvania succeeding Miles J. 
Kelleher, retired. 

A new district agency has been opened 
in Denver, Colorado known as the Red 
Rocks district agency with headquarters 
at 1391 West Alameda Avenue. Carl R. 
McGee, formerly manager of the Cherry 
Creek Denver office, has been appointed 
district manager. Harold R. Dolan, for- 
merly manager of the Denver Mile High 
office, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
McGee at Cherry Creek. James R. Dolan, 
formerly manager of the field training di- 
vision in the Western home office, has 
been appointed district agency manager 
of the Mile High office in Denver. Harry 
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|. Kneip, formerly manager of the Albu- 


ue, New Mexico office, has been ap- oe = : 
4 gen. eed agency manager of the Rocky 

ntain district office in Denver suc- 
Good. - % Victor H. Nelson, retired. & PLANNED 
hoenix Andrew M. Rollins, formerly associate 
'S been J girector of consumer credit insurance, has 
‘lanta, Hf ieen appointed director of group credi- 
ichtree J iors’ insurance. 


William C. Creighton, formerly asso- 
cate regional manager, has been pro- 
moted to regional manager of the Inter- 
mountain mortgage loan office in Boise, 
jdaho succeeding R. G. Royer, retired. 
Mr. Creighton is in charge of Idaho, Mon- 
tana, Utah and a portion of Northern 
Nevada. 

Republic National Life: Colin E. McRae, 


In the brief period of 3% yeors, J. R. Thomp- 
son has rapidly advanced through the Com- 
pany’s organization as Agent, Supervisor, 
District General Agent to Agency Manager. 
Utilizing the Growth Plan provided by 
the Company’s Program of Expan- 
sion as their Blueprint for Success, the J. R. 


































mpany 
$$0Cia- J. R. THOMPSON 
Agency Offices: 
217 Madison 


r, for- 
Jefferson City, Mo, 


Lantz, 


ree formerly assistant secretary, has been pro- Thompson Agency of Missouri ranks high 
ca moted to assistant vice president of agency . among the twenty leading Agencies of the 
t=. underwriting. Malcolm D. Thomas, for- Company. 


merly assistant secretary, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of rein- 
surance underwriting. Jack F. Daniels 


srown, 


ain ing Insurance in Sorce: 


pervisor for New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company in Dallas, Texas, has 
been appointed agency supervisor of the 


a formerly underwriter, has been named as- $170,000,000.00 

gen. sistant secretary of reinsurance underwrit- _—s Ss ae - 

cceed. ing. On aS ; Il ae 
Dor. Donald C. Clark, formerly assistant su- 3 Line. nsurance 





agent 














“> northern division which includes branch 

Ken. ofices in Oklahoma, Nebraska, Arkansas, 

- who Kansas, South Dakota and portions of 

James West Texas. 

neral Security Mutual Life: Boardman-Hamil- 

been ton & Company, formerly general agents 

ncies. for Aetna Life Insurance Company, have 

d di- been appointed general agents in Phila- 

© was ia, Pennsylvania succeeding William : : : 
ae i a eedek deena w Covasigor a national leader in the non-cancellable dis- 


Mis. has been appointed assistant general agent. 
Edwin Walker has been appointed super- 
visor in the Boardman-Hamilton & Com- 


ability field. 


a well-equipped, competitive life insurance 


1 has ; eae 
. pany agency. Yolanda Baccellieri has been : 
a appointed cashier and Virginia C. Hoag underwriter. 
. has been inted assistant shier. ° : ° 
’enn- ots ning Ie a sound group carrier with exceptional plans 


Charles Fahey is now group underwriter 
with Boardman-Hamilton which continues 
operations at 1616 Walnut Street in Phila- 
the delphia. 

Harold I. Berson, formerly with John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed general agent in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
for- Robert E. Richard, superintendent of 
agencies, has been appointed to the Senior 
Staff as an officer of the company. This 
item appeared in our May issue, but did 
Mr. not clearly indicate Mr. Richard’s status. 


Southiand Life: Obert C. Skodje, formerly 


both for employers of 10-24 people and 
those larger. 


Thee Paul Revere 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








8 supervisor, has been appointed agency ; i i 
ase Ginaget ot Senttie, Waihieapan with Lend. National and Canadian Sales Representation 
4 quarters at 416 Securities Building. 


1 E. Southwest Republic Life: Hubert A. Lee, 
formerly state representative, has been 
‘ion. appointed district manager at Lubbock, 


Union Mutual Life: Newhouse and Haw- 
ley, Inc., nationwide underwriting repre- 
sentatives of Lloyd’s of London, have ex- 


branch offices under supervision. Mrs. 
Ethelyn Brown, formerly manager of the 
Columbia, South Carolina field unit, has 


Texas with the South Plains agency. 


State Mutual Life: J. McKay Boswell, Jr., 
formerly assigned to Atlanta, Georgia, has 
been appointed home office group repre- 
sentative in charge of the Memphis, Ten- 
nessee office. 


Union Bankers: Sidney Osterhout, Jr., 
formerly district manager in Columbia, 
South Carolina, has been appointed state 
manager of Alabama with headquarters 
in Birmingham where he directs sales and 
supervises two district and three branch 
offices plus a field unit operation. C. F. 
Bennett, formerly district. manager at 
Wilson, North Carolina, has ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Osterhout as man- 
ager of the Columbia district with four 
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been appointed manager of a field unit 
in Montgomery, Alabama. Cleveland 
Jones, formerly branch manager at New 
Bern, North Carolina, has been appointed 
field unit manager in Montgomery suc- 
ceeding Mrs. Brown. J. F. Kinney, Jr., 
formerly branch manager at Wilmington, 
North Carolina, has been transferred to 
Hickory, North Carolina as branch office 
manager. 

Union Central Life: Robert C. Johnson, 
formerly assistant comptroller, has been 
elected first assistant comptroller. 

John G. Cook has been appointed dis- 
trict manager for seven central Florida 
counties including Orange, Seminole, 
Volusia, Brevard, Lake, Osceola and 
Marion counties. 


panded their activities to include a life, 
sickness and accident department repre- 
senting the Union Mutual Life as man- 
agers for Cook and Lake Counties, Illinois. 
The new department is operating under 
the name of the L. F. Hawley Agency, 
Inc. with L. F. Hawley, formerly under- 
writer of all classes of general insurance, 
as president of the new agency. M. E. 
Farris, formerly regional manager of the 
Central Standard Life Insurance Company, 
has been appointed vice president and 
general manager of the agency which 
services both life insurance and general 
insurance brokers with headquarters in 
the Bankers Building, 105 West Adams 
Street in Chicago, Illinois. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


United American Life: Jerry Travers has 
been appointed agency manager in Dallas, 
Texas. 


United Benefit Life of Omaha: Albert W- 
Randall, formerly manager of the group 
department, has been appointed assistant 
vice president in charge of group insur- 
ance operations. Dale R. Gustafson, for- 
merly administrative assistant in the actu- 
arial department, has been appointed as- 
sociate actuary. Five directors have been 


aL Ta) representatives 9" 


ROBERT E. BLACKERBY 


e ANICO 


re-elected to the board who are Donald 
K. Howe (president, Fairmont Foods Com- 
pany); Arthur W. Larsen (vice-president 
and actuary, United of Omaha); W. O. 
Swanson (president, Nebraska Clothing 
Company); Paul B. Thompson (executive 
vice-president and _ treasurer Cudahy 
Packing Company); and J. Leroy Welsh 
(president, Butler-Welsh Grain Com- 
pany). 


United States Life: George C. White, 
formerly unit manager with Equitable 
Life “Assurance Society, has been ap- 


S best advertisemen,, 


Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Mr. Blackerby became a Representative with the Denver Agency 
on October 1, 1949. After only a year and a half, he was 
promoted to Recruiting and Training Director. The outstanding 
job done in this position made him a natural choice for mag 

is 


when an opening occurred in the Soe 


appointment on July 16, 1952, his | 


rque Agency. Since 
rship has been apporent 


in maintaining the high standards of the Agency which frequently 


is among the leaders of the company. 


YOU CAN GROW WITH ANICO 


@ A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 

@ Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 

@ A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 

@ The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


can be devised. 


For information without obligation address 


“Executive Vice-President’ 


cipty GOLDEN 
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“a years OF ? 





Through comprehensive analyses of 
stock, mutual, reciprocal, 


holders’ and financial conditions . . 
and through the revelation of 


a publication of ,, 





and Lloyd’s insurance companies . . . 
through accurate ratings of general policy- 


financial trends in your companies . . . 





Key Ratings 





75 PATON STREET,.NEW VOR 38, ME 


- accents your strongest 

selling points . . . 

while providing a realistic means 
for testing the soundness of 
your sales program. 

$7.00 a copy. 








pointed brokerage supervisor of the Para. 
mount Agency in New York City. 

Warren Rehman, formerly a «; veloper 
of the life and accident and healih busi. 
ness, has been appointed brokerage sy 
pervisor for Dascit Underwriters, In¢. 
general agency for this company in Ney 
York City. 


Wyatt Company, The: B. Russel 
Thomas, F.S.A., formerly in charge of the 
group annuity actuarial and administra. 
tion divisions of the New York Life Insur 
ance Company, has been appointed actu. 
ary in the Chicago, Illinois office of this 
actuarial and employee benefits consult. 
ants firm. 


ass'n notes 


American Institute of Management: 
Albert J. Caplan of the brokerage firm 
Albert J. Caplan and Company in Phila 
delphia, Pennsylvania, has been re-elected 
to the president's council. 


American Life Convention: Family Fund 
Life of Georgia, Old Republic Credit Life 
and Zurich Life have joined increasing 
the membership to 247 companies. 


American Society of Chartered Life 
Underwriters: Howard J. Rosan, CLU, 
has been appointed an associate editor of 
“Query,” the monthly public relations 
periodical of the society. Mr. Rosan is 
president of the Samuel D. Rosan Agency 
of the Continental Assurance Company of 
New York. 


Bureau of Accident and Health Under. 
writers: David Robbins, formerly analyt- 
ical statistician with the surgeon general 
of the army, has been appointed to the 
newly created post of statistician. 


Dallas Association of Life Under- 
writers: The following officers have been 
elected for the year. President W. P. 
Whaley, CLU (Prudential Insurance Com. 
pany); first vice president Woodie Wood 
(Southland Life Insurance Company); 
second vice president Lonnie Sutherland 
(Northwestern ‘Security Life Insurance 
Company); Norman Vanderwoude (Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society) was re- 
elected treasurer and Ted Teel (American 
Hospital & Life Insurance Company) has 
been elected secretary. 


Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania: 
The following officers have been elected 
for 1955-1956: president—Malcolm Adams 
(president, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company); first vice-president—Kenneth 
B. Hatch (president, Fire Association of 
Philadelphia); vice-presidents—Frank D. 
Buser (Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company); Samuel J. Carr (Standard Ac- 
cident Insurance Company); William B. 
Corey (Provident Indemnity Life Insur- 
ancé Company); Stanley Cowman (Mather 
& Company); Theodore A. Engstrom 
(Aetna Life and Affiliated Companies); 
H. H. Gilkyson, Jr. (Chester County Mu- 
tual Insurance Company); William M. 
Guthrie (Pennsylvania State Council of 
General Contractors); Edward A. Logue 
(Insurance Company of the State of Penn- 
sylvania) and J. Maxwell Smith (Keystone 
Auto Club Casualty Insurance Company); 
treasurer Samuel J. Carr (Standard Acda- 
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life Insurance Agency Management 
Association: W. Frank Hancock, formerly 
assistant manager for Metropolitan Life 
insurance Company in Richmond, Vir- 
cinia, has been appointed a member of 
ihe company relations staff where he will 
contribute to the association’s publica- 
tions and serve on the staff of the schools 
in agency management in addition to 
arrying on consulting duties with member 
companies. P 

Gerard Sanden has been appointed re- 
search assistant to research associate Al- 
fred G. Whitney who heads market re- 
garch studies and statistical surveys. 

Jaqueline O. Utz, formerly editorial as- 
jistant, has been appointed assistant edi- 
tor of “Manager’s Magazine” and “Dis- 
trict Management,” bi-monthly associa- 
tion magazines. 


Million Dollar Round Table: Adon N. 
Smith I, CLU, agent of Northwestern 
Mutual Life in Charlotte, North Carolina, 
and a pension and_ profit-sharing plan 
specialist, has been made a member of 
the executive committee. 


New York State Ins. Department: 4/fred 
W. Haight, formerly attorney in the gen- 
eral practice of law in Syracuse and lec- 
turer on the law of agency at Syracuse 
University, has been named deputy super- 
intendent of insurance. 

Milton Shalleck has been appointed 
special deputy superintendent of insur- 
ance in charge of the liquidation bureau. 

Henry N. Smith, formerly chief of the 
insurance department legal bureau, has 
been appointed counsel to serve in the 
New York City office. 


sales 


American Investors Life: During the 
March anniversary campaign, $2,157,662 
of life insurance business was written and 
$61,471 of accident and health and _ hos- 
pitalization premiums were written mak- 
ing the most business written in the 
history of the company’s civilian life in- 
surance era. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life: now has over 
$414 billion of life insurance in force. 
New business for the first three months 
of 1955 totaled $188,685,000 with ordinary 
sales amounting to $154,531,000 and group 
sales to $34,154,000. 


Michigan Life: A net increase of $42,- 
650,000 worth of life insurance in force 
has been reported for 1954. The premium 
income for 1954 was $5,150,000, the best 
in history. 


New England Mutual Life: $148 millions 
of new life insurance was sold during the 
first quarter establishing a new produc- 
tion record. It represents a 23% gain over 
the lirst three months of 1954. 


Northwestern Mutual Life: Sales for 


| April totaled $44,693,843, a 314% increase 


over April, 1954. Over $188 million of 
life insurance has been sold during the 
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Mortgage Loans 
50 BROADWAY, 
ATLANTA = ®@ 


New Booklet Available on ‘‘The ABC’s 
of VA GUARANTEED MORTGAGE LENDING” 


This booklet, just off the press, is a companion to 
our recently re-issued brochure, ““The ABC’s of 
FHA Insured Mortgage Lending.” 
booklet is for the benefit of institutional investors 
interested in VA loans. It contains a comparison 
of the relative merits of VA and FHA loans from 
the investor's standpoint. For a free copy, please 
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life insurance in force exceeds 


$750,000,000.00 


PLUS: One of the most advanced agent's training 
programs in the nation . . . Supervised offices ... 
Trained Group men to assist agents .. . An alert 
Underwriting and home office staff . . . Top com- 
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Home Office, Dallas 








first four months of 1955 which is a 5% 
increase over 1954. 


Ohio State Life: A 32% increase in the 
first quarter of 1955 over the first quarter 
of 1954 has been reported. The insurance 
in force gained for the quarter amounted 
to $5,317,173, mnaking the total $291,610,- 
930. The volume of paid-for insurance 
produced in March 1955 was 12% greater 
than March 1954 setting a new record for 
March. 


Security Benefit Life: A new sales record 
was set in March with ordinary written 
life insurance totaling in excess of four 
million dollars, making the largest sales 
month in history. Ordinary production 
was 32% greater than March, 1954 and 
23% greater than February, 1955. Pro- 
duction for the first quarter of 1955 was 
18% greater than the 1954 first quarter. 


TEXAS TOTAL GROWS 


Twenty-four new life insurance com- 
panies were licensed in Texas during 
March of this year. Total capital 
and surplus funds for these were 
$1,504,500. With twenty-two others 
licensed in January and February 
(total capital and surplus $1,437,- 
428), the number of Texas compa- 
nies licensed in the first three months 
of 1955 was forty-six, with total 
capital and surplus of $2,941,928. 
At the end of 1954 there were 274 
life companies domiciled in Texas; 
at the end of March there were 320. 
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Necessary Protection 


Fo protect themselves from French 
P 

gunfire, George Washington’s Troops 
built this fort, aptly named “Necessity.” 











Fort Necessity, n 
Uniontown, Pa. y 
built by W ashingtoy 
Troops in 1754, q 
ing the French q 
Indian War. 

* * % 
Baltimore Life ser 
Uniontown, Pa, ay 
vicinity through | 
Uniontown Dist; 
Office at 609 Seco; 
National Bank Bld 


Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company’s 
Security Program is “Necessary Protec- 
tion” for the future. Over 600,000 policy 
holders now have that security. 


The Baltimore Life Insurance Company =. 188 
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How to Improve Employee Communications—Guy Fergason .May 51 
How to Improve Expense Control—Guy Fergason ..........: une &S 
How to Improve Letter Writing—Guy Ferguson ............ Jan, 41 
How to Improve the Office Arrangement—Guy Fergason .-- Apr. 8 
How to Improve the Organization—Guy Fergason ........... Feb, 55 
How to Improve Work Production—Guy Fergason .......... Mar. 6 
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Mobilizing Record Storage—Herbert Bernstein .............- May 82 
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Open Shelf Filing—Patricia Haneline .............cceceeeees Jan, 37 
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Selling Ourselves—E£. F. Landthorn ........ betsinucbcerasts Feb. 5f 
Terminal Digit Filing—Winifred Shaughnessy .............. May 61 
Use of Manuals—Art Courtney .........0...cccecceccecccees Apr. 4 


What You Should Know About Paper —Alren S. Ghertner .. 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 

Accent on Education—John W. Nelson 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn, C.P.C.U. (monthly) 
C.L.U, Questions & Answers—American Colleue " 
cia BO ere eee June 50 
County-seat Town—Guy D. Dou Apr. 19 


d r. 
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ute Insurance Competes—Holgar J. Johnson 


e Insurance Serves Business—Lugene P. Walsh oseceoes . Jan, 


= Horizons—Stuart F. Smith 

sales Contests—Lyne S. Metcalfe 
(nderwriting for Saat oe gy gun Se 
oud 


Les Is An Agent?—Guy D 


Why People Buy—A. H. Kollenberg ..........+ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


jecident and Health Developments 


seen eeee eeeeee 


Compan 
Conventions Ahea 


yg > tid sigihddineecaaeeteeeeedeeaeeomene ose 


Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


Life Sales 

New Directors 

New Publications 
Policy Changes 
Reports on Companies 
Sales 

Obituaries 


COMPANY REPORTS—{From January 


american Bankers Ins. Co., Waco, 
(New President) 

American Investors Life Ins, Co., Dallas 
(Declares 100% Stock Dividend) ...Jan. 77 
American Standard — Washington 
(Change in Control) Mar. 103 
american United Life, Indianapolis 

(New Major Medical Program) ..Mar. 103 


Texas 
r, 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore 

(New Vice-President) 

Bankers Life ont Casualty, Chicago 

(New Medical Expense Policy)...Mar. 103 
Bankers National, Montclair 

(Declares Cash Dividend) Apr. 7] 
Benefit Assn. Railway Employees Chicago 
(New President Elected) Jan, 77 
Beneficial Standard Life, Los” angeles 
(Reoffering of Stock) Apr. 71 
Herkehire L.ife, Pittsfield 

(Enters Non-Can A & H Field)..Mar. 104 
(Officers Promoted) J 7 
Blue-Cross, Blue-Shield, New York 
(Approve Catastrophe Coverage) . 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston 

(New Home Office} Apr. 71 
husiness Men's Assurance, Kansas City 
(Grant Deceased) Jan. 77 
(Increases Capital) Jan. 77 
(Extends Dis. & Life Plans) ....Mar. "104 


June 97 


Capitol Cooperative Life, Denver 
(Divides Surplus Fund) 
Central National Life, Omaha 
(Eleets Actuary) ‘eb. 
Citisens Life & Casualty, Los Angeles 
(Company Reactivated) M 
College Retirement Equities Fund, 
York 
(Annual Report) 
Colonial Life, Fast Orange 
mw Quarterly Stockholders 
Dividend 
(Increases Sessa Rate) 
(Quarterly Stockholders’ 


ar. 
New 


June 97 


Div idend) 


June 97 

Connecticut General, Hartford 

(Liberalizes Overseas Under- 

writing) 

(New $25,000 Series of Policies). 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford 

(New Vice- President) 

(Elects New President) Ap 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Hartford 

(Adds New Bank) 
Continental American, 


Jan. 77 
‘Wier. "104 


Wilmington 
(Stock Dividend Proposed) 
Continental Life, Fort Worth 
(Shield Life Acquired) 
(Elects New President) 


Dixie Life & Health, Tampa 
(Company Reinsured) ............. May 8&7 


Fastern Life, New York 
(Elects Treasurer) 


Farm Bureau Life, Columbus 
(New Regional Office) 
se remammementiieded 
itles 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse 
(Now Writes Par Business Only) .Mar. 105 
Federal Life & Casualty, Battle Creek 
(Denies F.T.C, ¢ ‘harge) June 97 
Fidelity Union Life, Dallas 
(New Officers Elected) Mar. 105 
First National Life, Atlanta 
Changes to to Legal Reserve with 
am 
First National Life, Detroit 
(Company Licensed) ............ --Jan, 77 
nklin Life, ene 
(Elects Vice-Pres ts) Fel % 69 
(Stock Dividend Tndicated) 


General American, St. Louis 
(Simplifies Group Beneficiary 
Changes) 

Georgia Bankers National, 
(Proposed New Company) 

Gleaner Life, Detroit 
(Merger Effected) 
moun acess New Home 


Jan 
Atlanta 
J 


For June, 1955 


Government Employees Life, wesltnas 
(Increases Capital) 
Government Personnel Mutual, San ‘iatoale 
(Dividend Scale Mar. 105 
Great American Reserve, Dallas 
(Declares Stock Dividend) ,. 
(New Board oa Apr. 72 
Great Southern Life 
(Declares Stockholders Dividend) .Jan. 
(Officers Elected) Apr. 
Group Health Mutual Life, geattts 
(Reinsured by Group Healt 
Mutual, Inc.) 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omala 
(Otticers Promoted 
Guaranty Savings Life, Monigomery 
(Elects New Vice- Presidents) 
Guardian Life, New York 
(Non-Can Major-Medical Policy) . 
(Loses Appeal) 
(New Vice- President) 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Board Meetings to Travel) 
(Executive Promotions) 


Jan. 
Feb. 


Home Friendly Insurance, Baltimore 
(New Officers 7 J 
Ilome Life, New York 
(New Counsel Appointed) 
Hlome State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Doubles Capital) . 2 
(New Vice-President) oS 


ICT Corporation, Dallas 
(Acquires Interest in National 
Bankers) 
International Bankers, 
(New President) 
Interstate Life, Newark 
(New Company 
John Hancock Mutual, Bosto 
(Opens Group Claims Field Office) . Jan. 3 
(Centralization Program) Feb. 
(Reduces Group Polio Rates) 
(New Vice-President) 


June 100 
Fort Worth ‘ 
June 98 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City 
(Promotion) ..cccccccccccccce ..-Mar. 106 
Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
eee ay Operating ee) 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Way 
(Pays Quarterly Dividend) ‘eb. 70 
(Revises Underwriting Manual)..Mar. "106 
(New Major Medical Expense 
Poliches) ccccccccccccecccccccce Mar. 106 


heed 87 


Manhattan Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Aviation Ratings).. 

Matson — _ — sco 
(New C mene) 

Mercantile uri 
(Stock Increase 

a Mutual Lite _ ee 

Vice-President) ......... Mar. 107 
oi Reduction) Mar. 

Midland National Life, Watertews 
(Control Sought) 7 Sr 
(Purchase Offer Accepte ed 
(Elects Executive Vice-President) . ion 99 

Missouri Insurance, St. Loui 
(Officers Elected) Mar. 108 

Monumental Life, Baitimore 
(Stock Dividend Pro 

Municipal Ins. Co. of 
(Capital Increase) 

Mutual Benefit Life. Newark 
(To Say in Newark) 
(Discloses New Building pene) 

iruat: Life of New York, New 
(Issues New Policies) 
(Hospital Policy Premium Cut) 

Mutual Service Life, St. Pau 
(Moves to New Home Office 

Building) 


-Mar. 107 


) 
merica, Chicago 


yoae 99 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 
(ICT Affiliation) 

National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 
(Declares Stock Dividend) 

National Life, Montpelier 
(Financing Mobiie Homes) 
Officers Elected and Promoted)’. 

National Masonic Provident, Mansfield 
(Schultz Elected Secretary) .. June 100 


Pyramid Life, Charlotte 


1955) 


National Old Line, Little Rock 
(New Executive Vice-President) .June 100 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
(Revises Additional Benefit 
Riders) June 100 
New England Mutual, Bosto 
New Department of Information) . Feb. 71 
Appoints Actuary Feb. 71 
(Enters we A. 
New York Life, New York 
(Liberalizes Underwriting Rules) . Phang 73 
(New Mae President) 101 
(Revises N. Y. State Juvenile Bailey). abe 
une 
New York Savings Banks Life, New "York 
(New Officers Elected Mar 
(Increases Dividend Scale) 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Elects New Presi ident) 
North American Life, 3 ~ 
(Liberalizes Non- Medical ules) ..Jan. 79 
(Board Chairman & President 
lected) ........ 
(New Application) 
Northwestern National, 
(New Vice-President) 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Reinsures Peso Business) 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
Aequires Additional Stock) 

Officers Promoted) 


Apr 
June 101 


(Offi ‘omoted) 
Old American Life, Seattle 
(Officers Promoted) 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
(Partial Restoration of] Benefits) ..May 88 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(New Vice-Presidents) ............ Feb. 71 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 
(Stock Distributed) 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 
(Staff Promotions 
einadelpnia Health & Accident, 


adel 

(Changes oo ame) Feb. 72 
Pennsylvania Life, Philadelphia 

( Formerly merccngte ife, 72 


(Business Reinsu Apr. 74 
Philadelphia Tite Phi 
(Officers Promoted) . 74 
(Declares Stock Dividend) Apr. 74 
Pioneer Life & Casualty, Gadsden 
(New Actuary) 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas Ci 
Vice-Pres ident) .. was, 111 
eres: . 
Postal Life, ‘New York 
(Eliminates ‘~~ “a éssesecewn Feb. 72 
Preferred Life, Dalla: 
(Takes Over A & H Business) ... _™. 72 
(Elects New. Officers) 88 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Officers Promoted) June 101 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(Executive Promotions) Mar. 111 
Prudential, Newark 
(Plans New Western Home Office) . ep. R 
“Warehousing’”’) 
ariable Income Plan) . _ ia 
(New Vice-President) “June 101 
Mar, 111 


(Capital Increase) 


Republic National Life, Dallas 
(Executive Appointments) 
(New Vice-President) 

(Officers Promoted) ......-...... Mar. 111 

Reserve Life, Dalias 
(Elects New Officers) 


Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Enters Virgin Islands) A 

(Van Schaick Chairman of Board) 
June 102 
....Jan. 80 


eoceeee Keb. 69 


Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 
(Wins in District Court) . 
Shield a wort Worth 
(Acquired as Continental) 
Southland Life, Dallas 
(Officers Promoted) 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Elects Vice-President) 
(Territorial Expansion) 
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State Farm Li a, Bioomningten (Elects Executive Vice-President).Jan. 80 United —y ys Kaien 1) 
(New Vine Pressdes t) ....eese0--.-Feb. 73 Travelers, Hartford (Cha: afar #5 oe une 109 
State Mutual Life, Worcester (To Amend Charter) ..............Jan. 80 —, whey ‘Company of Awerica, 
(New Major Medical Expense (Writes Railroad eevee es Mar, ‘11 
Po eine } ndewddadeteecdvia May 88 (Stock Change Authorized) ::...: June 102 Pesunety United Insurance) .._. june 102 
Stonewal Life, “Mobile 
New Company) SeECescersveeedes Apr. 7% Union Central Life, Leen + satel Vulean Life & Accident, Birming! 
Sun Life, Mon (Officers Elected) ........... .-.-Mar, 111 (Declares Stock Dividend) ..... Apr. % 
(Actuarial _ —~ eeeeee ...Feb. 73 = Bankers Life, Dalias Washington National, Ev anston 1 
ee City Bl ock) ececcececces ay 89 (Declares Stock Dividend) June 102 
Tennessee Life, Houston Unit Services Life, Wasnington P 
(New President) ...ccccccccccccees Feb. 73 (New Director of Agencies) henkere May 89 West Coast Life, San Francisco 
Texas Life, Waco United States Life, New York (BUNS VACARCY) ..00--sccccccesss. May &% 
Officers Promoted) ..............- Apr. 75 (Package Selling of Group Plans).Jan. 80 Western States Life, Dallas 
Texas Prudential, Galveston 


(Appoints General Counsel ....... May 89 (New Vice-President) ......... 


June 1” 


¢ Lis 


















Acacia Mutual Life, Washington, D. C. 0... ccccecccccccccces 3 Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ..............eeeee 16 
American National, Galveston, Texas ...........cceceeeseseees 110 Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass, ...........-e++seseees $6 
Ne ee bi cee kve wened ceasageee 107 Massachusetts Mutual Life, Springfield, Mass. .......... 45 
cman ie Tevavebes Ceeee bee-e cher secews4 104 Medical Claim Ng Service, Dayton, Ohio ............ 38 
I Re NE I os Corea we vieceesedeaeeeecee 112 Metropolitan Life, New York, N. ¥. ......c0...ceeeeeeees 6 
Se BA BD: DEON, DOWD. . ceiccs ecctccccccccecectersecec 65 Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, BEIM, 2 ncccvcccccccvcevecess 58 
Bankers National ~~" MEME NG Fh cic sccsnacc vicairnenees 39 Missouri Insurance, St. Louis, Mo. .............+-eeeeee: 9 
Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colorado .........-..+-sse+eeeees 107 Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. ...............0.eeeeeeeeeeees 10 
Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City, Utah .. 61 National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio ................4. M 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ..... 72 National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. .............-.00005 1m 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. .............. 72 National Old tee Little SE Sa app ee. 109 
Brown Paper Co i dss en ccsgee vabtesceees 82 National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas ..........cccccceccces 108 
Bruce & Associates, Harley N., Chicago, Ill. .................. 72 Nelson and W ~~ St. Louis, Mo. : 4 
ee ee, CO SI esl ce cewccoceeecesuseecese 106 New York Life, New York, N. Y. ......ccccccccees $2 
California-Western States, Sacramento, Calif. ................ 60 Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 115 
Compbell, dr., Domtid F., Ciicnmo, Th. 2... .cccccccccccccccccece 72 Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn. 49 
Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ..........--+------- 103 Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. ........00.ceeeeee eee eeeee 10 
Central Life, Des Moines, aa i ain ita ing ed Grane, Sima ee 106 QvcchG@ental TAte, Baleigh, N.C. wccccccscsccccvscscccccccceves 30 
Central Standard Life, Chicago, LS = Ss A 43 Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio .................eeeeeee 40 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. .......... 7 Old Republic Credit Life, Chicago, Bh. 2... ccccescccccccccvcees 38 
Columbus Mutual ty eS IED Sah cr cninvccenesetetees 69 Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .............seeeecees 5 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ..............---+.- 47 Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mase. ........cccccccccccceccecs 109 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, er 116 Pringle, Hurd & Co., New York, N. Y. ....ccccsccccccccccceces lll 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. ..............eeeeeeeeeee 27 Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. ......ceeeseeeeeeeeeereceeenes * 8 
Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., New York, N. Y. .........+000200e05 59 Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .........-...++-+++: 2 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. ............ 72 Recordak, Incorporated, New York, , SAS RR Seer y SO & 81 
ee DS, Saad ci vecssecasddcctecceseessees $8 Remington Rand, Ine., (Management Controls Div.), N. Y. 77 
ee gS a ao uaa kno peeges eeblaeee ee 89 Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas ................+++0 111 
Eastman Kodak Co., (Verifax Div.), Rochester 86 SOO. DE, COE, RONDO: cacaciedsoscvccctevoceceeasevsscces BS) 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. .............c0ececceeeeee 51 #Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. Y. .........0.-esceeceees 98 
Equitable Life ‘Assurance, New York, N. Y. 13 SS “SUNN, WU oc ciccctdcccectcedecetncescccse 8 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des gag Iowa 23 Shirley Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 106 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N. J. ............00005 ee I SI I I i ccc ccc vuse ves sccvecee scenes 40 
Estey Metal Products, Inc., Red Bank, N. J. 91 Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa 72 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel >. ee ee 98 State Farm Life, Bloomington, Il. 67 
First Boston Corp., The, New york, Mt Ee aacestbanshowsecbien’ eS TS Oe rrr 100 
No oo ccc dcccvceveccenseceversesee 57 State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass 46 
Oe See ee ene 72 UE, Bae DONE, CHIME so dccwcicedcccsepecscccenscccece 34 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. .............5.ceeeeeees 2 er Dae SL.) sewstw en ehcabe decvescecesvetceeseas 102 
Gorey Co., Walter C., San Francisco, Calif. ................5. 4 er, a Ce Cee CL, I, odeec cewasevetectessaaseene 72 
Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas .............---.0ee0: GS Witte Gemramtes Co.. Taletmete, MES. cncccccccccccccccsccccccce 102 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas VLSI A 7 Travelers Insurance, Hartford, Comm. ..........cccccsccccccce 19 
Groves, ie eT I do ns oc cacnecetweneseeees 72 Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Il. ..............665- 72 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, RD tik aw ante nian 0 eae etnies 53 Re EE NE, GEER, INGEN, cence cere deecccevesenssveese 52 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., POE, DEG. vn pensisecsayen 72. United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. ...........cceccceeees 
Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, nee a il ne a meee ice 41 United Services a. Ww ashington, et eee eee ere 101 
International Business Machines Corp., dew York, N. Y. 79 «=: Visi-Shelf File, RO I SS aaa ee Serer ee er 83 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. .........-.0-0eeeees 73 Washington National, SR ee cosdapuicbaatew ke 17 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Rise Mackesnsiawee waeuweae 14 Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. .............s++eeeess 41 
ide os verses keer cccmecenese 22 Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. ............seeee: 72 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...................+.. 104 Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ............+: 72 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, ME Saaidued Seance ce-ecur cgensuureuenel 4 Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New i Ap ans eh 72 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our r 





tion are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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